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As the cheapness and brillianey of coal oil as an illum- 
inator are such as to cause its use to be almost universal, 
the prospect for the future prosperity of the candle trade is | 


‘* nails’’ the words ** tubs and buckets,” and strik- 


os i 7 ; 
| mittee of Ways and Means is a seman and 
ing out the words ‘ten cents per dozen,’’ and in- || proper one. [ do not believe that it will be op- 


| 
| 
gloomy. || serting ‘* three per cent. ad valorem.”’ | posed by any one who will reflect and consider 
We do not desire exemption from taxation, being per- || Mr. WICKLIFFE. I have another favor to || that this isan article of luxury, in regard to which 
fectly willing to bear our proges porven o Re sxpeness © || ask: that the gentleman will except those made || price is of no account. With the tax now pro- 
war: re se sas y es she : ° . 
the war; but we see no good reason why car ‘ | posed to be levied on it the article will not be one 


goods. 


be taxed more than twice as much as other manufactured by hand. 
! 
We respectfully suggest that the proposed specific duty 1] 


Mr. HORTON. All that are taxed are made || fourth the price of what it was Koen pene ago, 


| for sale. I call the attention of the gentleman to | without any tax. This tax will produce a rev- 

be pomovod, sued they Be —— + Be ieee ee cae || the fact that the tax is only on manufactures of || enue to the country of $500,000. And what, I 

ear aamanial ph bted ae. _ , | which more than $600 worth is annually produced. | ask, would gratify those who use this article more 
in a previous communication to a member of the com- Mr. WIC KLIk FE. Then lam satisfied again. || than sustaining, in an indirect way, the Govern- 

mittee, no reduction was asked for, because of the preva- Mr. FESSENDEN. I move to amend the || ment which is sustaining them? 

lent opinion that no diminution of the rates proposed would || amendment, by inserting ‘* casks and churns;” Mr. PENDLETON. I desire to ask my col- 

be'ahowed. Thy amendments aug exemptions stuce wade || sha: che paragraph will read ,** on wooden pails, '| league whether the amendment of the Committee 


in regard to various articles embolden us to make this rep- : \ 
resentation to you now, believing that none have a better || tubs, buckets, casks, and churns, three per cent. || of Ways and Means, changing the duty from 
ad valorem.’’ 


claim or stand in more need of it. specific to ad valorem, will tend to raise or lower 
GEORGE HUBBLE & CO. Mr. HORTON. I accept the amendment to || the price of skirts? 
HICATT & WOODS. 





PEEBLES & BROTHER. the amendment. Mr. HORTON. Iam very much surprised that 
PROCTOR & GAMBLE. The amendment, as modified, was adopted. my colleague should ask such a question. 
THOMAS EMERY & SONS. | Mr. HORTON. I move to amend by striking bn CHAIRMAN. Further debate is not in 
N. ROPES & CO. out the words *‘valued at not above four dollars per || er H ’ 1 d 
The Hon. Commrrrer or Ways anv Means, Washington. || dozen, twenty cents per dozen; when valued above | Mr saiienie - aa nae em we 
iw t | four dollars per dozen, fifty cents per dozen;’’ and Mr. WRIGHT $ motion to strike out the para- 


Cincinnati, Onto, March 26, 1862. 
Dear Sir: Herewith we band you a petition for the re- 
duction of the proposed tax on candles to the three percent. | 
ad valorem, for which we solicit your aid. It is a matter | 
of very vital importance to the trade, for the statements 


inserting in lieu thereof the words ** three per cent. || graph was disagreed to. ; 

ad valorem;’’ so that the clause will read, ‘* on Mr. HORTON. I move to insert at this point 
straw, palm leaf, and grass hats, caps,and bonnets, || 88 an independent paragraph, the words ‘‘on 
three per cent. ad valorem.”’ ready-made clothing, three per cent. ad valorem.”’ 


aan 

there made as to its depressed condition and over produc- || |The amendment was agreed to. The amendment was agreed to. 
tion are facts. Its history of the past few years has becn one MAN “yO: 7; »ad: 
of failures Riek hie and at st oe We aes hesi- Mr. HORTON. I move to amend by striking The follow ing paragraph was read: 





tate to say that no manufacturing interest of the same mag- out the words ‘ wholly or in part, and valued at 
nitude can show such a large percentage of failures. Lnad- | 
dition to this, notwithstanding the stoppage of machinery || 


On clocks valued at not above five dollars, twenty five 
not above six dollars per dozen, twenty-five cents cents each ; valued at above five dollars, fifty cents each. 

ee ae per dozen; valued at above six dollars per dozen || Mr. HORTON. I move to amend by striking 
now idle from this cause, or from fires, and not rebuilt, we || ! 1 not above ten dollars. fifty cents per dozen: || out all after the 1“ **andinserting ** clock 
have to contend with a constantly decreasing demand. All and not above ten dotiars, hity cents per dozen, || outall after the wore on, and inserting coc 

these can be accounted for by the increased consumption || valued at above ten dollars and not above twenty || movements made to run one day, five cents each; 
of gas through most of the country towns, and the aston- || dollars per dozen, one dollar per dozen; valued at || made to run over one day, ten cents each;’’ so that 


ishing production of coal oil. Our machinery is very val- || above twenty dollars per dozen, one dollar and || it will read, * on clock movements made to run,” 
uable, ranging from twenty-five to sixty thousand dollars > . : ’ 
&c. My reason for offering that amendment is 


" °° 2 yy 9 , 99 s } Tal i yr i i » ore 
per factory, and all of such a nature that, with the excep- || fifty cents per dozen;” and inserting in lieu thereof C t 
that the manufacture of clocks in the large estab- 








tion of the boilers and engines, they are useless for any || the words ‘* cotton, glazed muslin, or India rub- | 
lishments in the country is, to a great extent, re- 
de agraph will read: ‘* on hats and caps made of fur 
length of time; so, when once in, we have to stay there tet YT h will read on hats and ¢ ae made of fur ’ 
and also have to keep at work. felt, wool, silk, cotton, glazed muslin, or India 
chase the movements of the wholesale manufac- 
turers ¢ nish the t home or in their sma 
as possible, there being so many substitutes we have no “¢ cs srk rs and fi m at hom bk r small 
hope for sale at advanced figures, and there is no margin of | Mr. HORTON. 1 move to amend by striking 
med  Weere { ee ar |! at not above ten dollars per dozen, two dollars per who does not finish the clocks, on the movements. 
exceeds the demand. rere is enough machinery now in The > 2 
repair sufficient to make double the quantity that ‘ean pos- || dozen; valued at above ten dollars and not above | The amendment was agreed to. 
making about haif their capacity. At Louisville, of two || dollars per dozen,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
factories one has been running parttime, and the other has ve. t i : 5 . 
cent. ad valorem;”’ so that the paragraph will read, | on res 8 om et ne gon cams per peek, er 
Now, we claim there is nothing in the prosperity of the || ** on steel hoop-skirts or skirts of metal or other | eer hanger pantie yom te pete Le rceepeen deo ana 
trade, present or future, to justify our being taxed more 
me ; = 7 out all after the word *‘ other,’’ in the one hun- 
avery heavy excise for our trade. We are few in number, and || ment, by striking out the whole paragraph. Lam | lred and twenty-second iia and inserting i 
cannot perhaps bring the same influence to bear inourfavor || surprised that the honorable gentleman from Ohio arre an enty-sec *y nserting in 
p justic apie than 7p Apr ‘this. The || it will read: **on pins, solid head or other, five 
for we do not think it is the design of Congress to put un- || (0 Such an object of taxation as this, hat a gen- || per cent. ad valorem.” 
equal burdens on us. OS tes Mes $04) ulna” tleman of his address, of his cultivation, and of 


other purpose, and yet of such a nature from the use of || ber, three per cent. ad valorem;’’ so that the par- | 
stricted to the movements. The finishing is done 
From the experience of the past, we are confident our || rubber, three per cent. ad valorem.”’ 
shops, according to fancy. So that in order to get 
profit for us to absorb part of the tax in the cost of our pro- || out the words *‘ with any metallic hoops, valued 
sibly be consumed. Of the ten factories here, but three are || eighteen dollars per dozen, three dollars per dozen; The following paragraphs being under consid- 
On pins, solid head or other, valued at not over one dol- 
. coors > war sé P ate . ~ ore AA oY 
just commenced. ‘This is the ease at St. Louis, and nearly the words ** of metal or other material, three per 
‘al. tl oS | or other form, not provided for, five cents per pound— 
than other ordinary manufactures. This we are willing to material, three per cent, ad valorem 
that some of the stronger and larger associations can, but place thereof * five per cent. ad valorem;’’ so that 
Te + : vat so é Mr. POTTER. I desire to call the attention 
We hope you will be able to induce them togrant ourre- || his time of life, should do such a thing, is a mat- ; y 





acids and alkalies as to be destroyed if left to lie idle forany 

by persons and smaller establishments who pur- 
only chance to keep at work is to make a candle as cheap The amendment was adopted. 

the tax we have to tax the clock manufacturer, 
duct, as must be obvious in any article where supply so far | 
running full time, three entirely stopped, and the otherfour || yalued at above eighteen dollars per dozen, four || sideration— 

lar per pack of one dozen papers, five cents per pack; valued 
the same on East. 

Mr. HORTON moved to amend by striking 
a : a Tp ‘ rT’ van . ? 4 . s : 

stand, and will cheerfully pay, thongh we consider even that Mr. WRIGHT. I move to amend the amend- | y - 
we hope that the justice of our plea will make us mighty, should, in his anxiety to provide revenue, resort 
quest, and by so doing confer a great favor on your consti- - 





y favor on \ ab Of lar antares (A tea Phere whaht be adens |i of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Diner 
tuents and friends. my tt ec age cuits’ tee the chairman of the Committee of || t© the word ‘‘dolla,” in the one hundred anc 
. . me . 4 . © © re ine 2 oy 
Hon. G. H. PENDLETON. Ways and Means, who is an old bachelor, and || twenty-second Kine. There seems $0 Be. letter 
; y ord 4) = || missing, which I suppose he will see is set right. 
Mr. PENDLETON. I withdraw my amend- who left the House to-day, perhaps, with a view || (Laughter. 
ment. of avoiding this question, But the gentleman from || Mr. ALDRICH. Tt dhearve ti: and? wits 
Mr. HORTON. I move to amend, by striking Ohio I know to be a favorite with the ladies, and |/ 4.1) the attention of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
out the following paragraph: to have a reputation of being not only the best || 2: t9 the word ‘*packr,’’ in the one hundred and 
On printers’ ink, and ink of all other descriptions, three looking man in the House, but the best behaved || twenty-third line,in which there seems to be the 
per cent. ad valorem. man in the House; and that he should have at- || .one difficulty, and which I hope he will attend 
The amendment was adopted. tempted to put a tariff of this kind on the ladies, 


to. [Laughter.]} 
Mr. Horron’s amendment was agreed to. 


The following paragraphs being under consid- 


r is a matter which strikes us on this side of the | 
h a ay ig I move to amend, in the one House with astonishment. [ beg that the gen- | 
undredth line, by striking out the words “ten || teman will not only support my proposition, but 
cents per dozen,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 


ms Ss will get up and do it magnanimously and openly. || ¢ration— 
words three per cent. ad valorem; so that the Mr. RIDDLE. Does the gentleman from Penn- | On umbrellas made of cotton, ten cents each. 
paragraph will read, **on corn brooms, three per sylvania suppose that this tax is to apply to the On umbrellas made of silk, or any other material not pro- 
cent. ad valorem. 


vided for, twenty five cents each. 
On parasols made of any materials except silk, five cents 
each. 


Z contents of the article? (Laughter. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE, I hope the gentleman will || Mr. HORTON. I wish the ed on well 
except these corn brooms that are made by fami- 


; as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, to under- ||| On parasols made of silk, ten cents each— 

lies for their own use. stand that I am to-day, for the time being, what Mr. HORTON moved to amend by striking out 
Mr. HORTON. Those are excepted. is called a representative man. I represent the || all after the word ‘ umbrellas,” in the first line 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. Then I am satisfied. chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, || of the first clause, and to insert in place thereof, 
The amendment was adopted. 7 


and must, as well as I can, perform the duties || ‘‘and parasols made of cotton, silk or other ma- 
Mr. HORTON. I move to amend, in the one || which he would perform if he were present. I | terial, five per cent, ad valorem;’’ so as to make 


hundred and first line, by inserting after the word |! must therefore insist that the measure ofthe Gom- || it read, ‘*on umbrellas and parasols, made of 


91 





1442 


cotton, silk, or other material, five per cent. ad | 
valorem.”’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 








The following paragraph being under consid- 
erauon- 


On screws, commonty called wood-screws, two inches 
or over In length, one cent per pound; less than two Inches 
in length, one ceut and five mills per pound— 


Mr. HORTON moved to strike out ‘‘one cent,”’ 
where it first occurs, and insert in place thereof, 
‘sone and a half cents;’’ and to strike out ** one 
cent and five mills,’’ and insert, in place thereof, 
‘*two cents.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. I desire to ask some 
member of the Committee of Ways and Means 
whatis the impost duty upon that description of 
screws under the tariff which is now in force ? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. The highest 
duty is eight cents per pound, and the lowest is 
five cents per pound. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I think we ought to lay 
a duty here to exactly correspond with those rates. 

The following paragraph being under consider- 
ation— 


, 


On railroad iron, 31 50 per ton”’— 


Mr. HORTON moved to strike out the para- 
graph, and insert in place thercof the following: 

On railroud iron and all other iron advanced beyond slabs, 
blooms, or loops, and not advanced beyond bars or rods, 
and band, hoop, and sheet iron, not thinner than No. 18 
wire gauge, ond plate iron notless than one eighth of an 
inet in tuickness, S150 per ton; on band, hoop, and sheet 
iron, thinner than No. 18 wire gauge, plate irou less than 
one eightholanineh in thickness, and cut nails and spikes, 
22 per tow: Provided, That bars, rods, bands, hoops, sheets, 
plates, nails, and spikes, manufactured trom iron upon 
which the duty of SL 5) has been levied and paid, shall be 
subject only toa duty of 5U cents per ton in addition thereto, 
anvthing in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. On 
stoves and hollow ware, SL 50 per ton of two thousand 
pounds. Steel in ingots, bars, sheets, or wire, not less than 
ove fourth of an inch in thickness, valued at seven cents 
per pound or less, 4 per ton; valued at above seven cents 
per pound, and not above eleven cents per pound, $8 per 
ton; valued above eleven cents per pound, $10 per ton. 

Mr. OLIN. Before the question is put upon 
that amendment, | should like to hear the gentle- 
man conducting the proceedings upon this bill on 
behalf of the Committee of Ways and Means ex- 
plain the reasons for the very radical proposition 
now before us. [tis doubtless all right, or may 
be so, if the House understand it; but the objec- 
tion—and it is a serious objection to my mind— 
to such an amendment is that it takes the House 
by surprise and the whole country by surprise. 
Nobody has had an opportunity to consult or ad- 
vise or to present whatever objections there may 
be in reference to a proposition of that descrip- 
tion. ' 

W hat was done originally was to print this bill 
and present it not only to the House for our consid- 
eration, but to the whole country, that every per- 
son interested in ony particular branch of industry 
likely to be affected by it should have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to the House or to the Com- 
mitteee of Ways and Means such considerations 
as their practical acquaintance with ihe particular 
matter concerned might suggest, for the informa- | 
tion of the committee and for our information. 

But now we find a very important and radical 
amendment presented as a substitute for this par- 
agraph, and the gentleman who proposes it does 
not take the necessary pains to inform the House | 
why it is proposed, what are its objects, or what 
will be ite results. I repeat that the amendment 
is a radical and importantone, It may be all right, 
and itis, so faras | know. My profession and | 
avoeation would not naturally give me much in- 
formation upon the subject; but I say it is due to 
the House that when an amendment of that de- | 
scription is proposed, without any notice to "7 | 
one so far as I know that it was to be prenees , 
that the gentleman responsible for it should ex- 
plain the reasons and motives which dictated its | 
yresentauion, 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I believe debate 
has been exhausted upon this amendment which 
Thad expected the genteman from Ohio would 
explain, but | suppose I may be indulged in afew 
words of explanation. 

No objection was made, 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. This amend- 
ment iC will be seen includes something more than 
merely railroad iron. It was important in con- 
sidering this article that there should be some defi- 


ee 


nite provision in relation to iron, embracing all its 
various grades and descriptions. 

The classification which has been adopted by 
the Committee of Ways and Means is a similar 
one to that adopted in the tariff as it now exists. 
It was deemed better that we should take all those 
articles of iron that sell at a price near that of bar 
iron, and thatall articles of that description should 
be taxed once and no more. 

It was also deemed best to tax steel in the same 
way, and we have embraced in this description 
all of the articles so as to include everything that 
will not costmore than about fifty dollars per ton at 
$1 50aton. Uponanother class of articles costing 
more than that price, we have added fifty cents to 


the tax, and where the article rises in the cost of | 
manufacture above a certain limit, we tax it three | 
per cent., the same as all other manufactures, It | 


different articles of manufacture from iron, and in 


| the great variety of quality and cost of manufac- 


ture, it was necessary to have some classification 
such as we have adopted, so that the manufacturer 


| should know precisely what he will be called on 


to pay. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr.CAMPBELL. I move toadd the following: 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





The Clerk read, as follows: 





March 28, 











On salt, four cents per one hundred pounds. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. I ask the Committee of 
Ways and Means whether we cannot get along 
without taxing salt? [tis an article of genera) con- 
sumption which I think ought rather to be favored 
than taxed. We not only consume all that is 
made in the United States, but we import large 
quantities of it. We cannot do without it. Wh 
cannot we increase the duty upon some of the lux- 
uries of life, so as to get rid of this tax of four 
cents upon a hundred pounds of salt? Salt has 
risen to so great a price in the West that the farm- 
ers of the West—and I suppose it isso elsewhere— 
have béen compelled to abstain to a great extent 
from giving it to the stock raised by them. We 
cannot live without salt. We may lessen the use 


|| of tea, coffee, sugar, and other things, but we 
will be observed that in the very great number of || 


must have salt. I move to strike it out. 

Mr. HORTON. The consumption of salt in 
the United States isabout thirty millions of bush- 
els a year,and every man, woman and child uses, 
on the average, about one bushel of salt. This 


| tax would be about two centsa head. 


Provided, That no tax shall be collected on any coal or | 


other fuel used in the manufacture of any article included 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say a word in explana- 
tion of that amendment. 


Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I raise the point | 


of order that the amendment is not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 


graph it would have been germane to the para 
graph on gas companies and other paragraphs. 


Mr. HORTON. I move to strike out the fol- 


lowing: 


letter, note, plate, map, card, and account-book paper, two 
cents per pound; on printing paper, unsized, three mills 
per pound ; on printing paper sized, and colored, and un- 
colored calendered paper, five mills per pound ; on hanging 
paper, five mills per pound; on pasteboard and binders’ 


| board, made of junk, straw, or any other materials, wrap- 
| ping-paper, made of maniila hemp, or other similar hemps, 





or made in imitation thereof, and ail other descriptions of 
paper, three mills per pound. 
And in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


On paper of all descriptions, including pasteboard and 
binders’ board, three per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. COX. Are playing cards included in that? 

Mr. HORTON. They are taxed specifically 
in another part of the bill. 

Mr. BLAKE. I move to amend the substitute 
by adding the words, ‘‘ except printing paper val- 
ued at eleven cents per pound and under.’” My 
object is to except from this tax the paper upon 
which newspapers and school-books are pope 
It ought notto be taxed. We may as well tax the 


| light of heaven as newspapers and school-books. 


1 hope the amendment to the amendment will 
prevail, , 

Mr. HORTON, I will not occupy the atten- 
tion of the committee long. The Chin tatties of 
Ways and Means have carefully considered this 
matter, and they have been unable tu see any rea- 
son why newspaper proprietors should not con- 
tribute their share to support the Government as 
well as all others, I hope the amendment of my 
colleague will not prevail, 

The amendment to the amendment was disa- 
greed to. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


On soap, castile, paim-oil, erasive, and soap of all other 
descriptions, white or colored, except soft, and soap other- 
wise provided for, five mills per pound. 


Mr. HORTON moved to insert the word 
*‘soap”’ after the word * soft,’’ and to strike out 
the words “ five mills per pound,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof ‘ Seiad aide above three and one 
half cents per pound, one mill per pound; valued 
above three and one half cents per pound, five 
mills per pound.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

On soap, fancy, scented, honey, cream, and all descrip- 
tions of toilet and shaving soap, three cents per pound. 

Mr. HORTON moved toamend by inserting the 
word ** transparent’’ before the word ‘‘ cream,”’ 
and strike out ‘‘ three,’’ and in lieu thereof insert 
“two.” 

The amendment wus agreed te. 


If it were germane to this para- | 





| which may be considered permanent. 


I will say, in reply to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, that the high price which | know our 
friends along the Ohio river had to pay for salt 
last fall and winter, was not caused by anything 
I believe 


|| I may say that salt is now as cheap upon the Ohio 


river as any reasonable man can want it to be, 
notwithstanding itcannot come up the Mississippi 
river. 

The committee had to do in this case as they 
were obliged to doin many others. We have had 
numerous applications to put a tax upon salt us 


| high as fifty cents; and the same argument was 


used as that which was used yesterday by the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Law, ] in reference 


: || to the duty of fifty cents a ton upon pig metal, 
On bank note paper, five cents per pound; on writing, || 


because it paid that duty in 1812-13. Salt has been 
cheaper in the United States the last few years 
than it ever has been before. It is a permanent 
interest. It is largely produced in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio; and I think that it is 
right and proper to tax that interest. I hope, as 
a matter of policy and justice, that it will not be 
stricken out. To put myself right upon the record, 
I will say that I am a salt manufacturer myself. 
It would be to my interest to have this tax stricken 
out. But I take the ground that it ought to be 
taxed like every other article of manufacture. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I move to make it three 
cents, for the purpose of saying that I suppose 
there are as many salt wells in my district as there 
are in the district of any gentlemen upon this 
floor. Those who manufacture salt there have no 
disposition to shirk any tax; but when the tax is 
levied, they want the duty upon foreign salt in- 
creased to the extent of that tax. My impression 
is, that such a proposition ought to be attached 
to this bill, instead of letting it go over to another 
bill. I think that I will move such a proposition 
to this bill. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, I know that the salt inan- 
ufacturers would have no objection to this tax, 
because if the tax were twenty-five or fifty cents 
they know that we would have to buy it. It is 
not on their account that I make my motion, but 
on account of the great mass of the people. These 
salt manufacturers have a monopoly of this arti- 
cle. Human ingenuity and nature itself has pro- 
vided no substitute for it. I know, without there 
being any reason for it, that salt sent to my State 
by the Ohio river and the Alleghany has been in- 
creased one hundred per cent. This tax Will give 
them a chance to increase it another one hundred 
percent. I hope that my motion will prevail. 

Mr. McK NIGHT withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Wick.irre’s motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. COX moved to reduce it to two cents. 

The amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Virginia, moved to reduce it to 
one cent. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


On blacking and paste, usually called shoe or boot black- 
ing, of all descriptions, five per cent. ad raiorem. 


Mr. HORTON. I move to strike out “‘ five,”’ 
and insert ** three.”’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HORTON. I move to strike out the 


words ** onglueand cement, prepared or in sheets, 
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liquid or solid, of all descriptions, five per cent. 
ad valorem,’’ and in lieu thereof to insert: | 


On gine and gelatine of all descriptions in a solid state, 
five cents per pound; on glue and cement made wholly or | 
in part of glue to be sold in the liquid state, twenty-five cents | 
per gallon. | 


The amendment was agreed to 


The Clerk read the following: 

On patent or enameled harness leather, two cents per 
pound ; on patent or enameled leather, made from what are 
usually called cow ‘hides, one cent per pound; on sole 
leather, of all descriptions, one cent per pound 3 on morocco, 
goat or kid skins, curried, manufactured, or finished, sev- 
enty-five cents per dozen ; on sheep skins, tanned, curried, | 
ov finished, twenty-five cents per dozen ; on bend and har- 
ness leather, one cent and five mills per pound; on tanned 
and curried calf skins, two cents per pound; on upper 
leather, and all other descriptions of leather not provided | 
for, one cent and five mills per pound. 


Mr. HORTON. I move to strike out what has | 
been read, and in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

On patent or enameled leather, five mills per square foot; 
on patent japanned splits used for dasher leather, four mills 
per square foot; on patent or enameled skirting leather, 
one and one half cent per square foot; on all sole and rough | 
or harness leather made from hides imported east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and all damaged leather, five mills per | 
pound; on all other sole or rough leather, hemlock tanned, | 
eight mills per pound; on all sole or rough leather tanned | 

| 


in whole or in part with oak, one cent per pound; on all 
finished or curried upper leather, except cali-skins, made | 
from leather tanned in the interest of the parties finishing 
or currying such leather, not previously taxed in the rough, 
one cent per pound; on bend, butt, and harness leather, one 
and one half cent per pound ; on offal leather, five mills per 
pound; on tawed or oil dressed leather, two and one half 
cents per pound ; on tanned calf skins, six cents each; on 


Morocco, goat, kid, or sheep skins, curried, manufactured, |) tion under the war power; which was ordered to 


or finished, five per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That the 
price at which such skins are usually sold shall determine 
their value ; on buckskins, tanned or dressed, two dollars | 
per dozen; on doeskins, tanned or dressed, one dollar per 
dozen; on deer skins, dressed and smoked, six cents per 
pound; on horse and hog skins, tanned and dressed, four 


per cent. ad valorem; on American patent calf skins, five || 


per cent. ad valorem; on patent or enameled cloth, three | 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr.HORTON. I movethat the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, Mr. Cotrax reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had under consideration 
the state of the Union generally, and particularly 
the bill of the House (No. 312) to provide inter- | 
nal revenue to support the Government and pay 
interest on the public debt, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. HORTON moved that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURNE moved that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. 
nays. 

he yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the House resolved that when it adjourns it 
will adjourn to meet again on Monday next. 

And then (at four o’clock and forty minutes, 
p.m.) the House adjourned until Monday next. 





I demand the yeas and 








IN SENATE. 
Monpay, March 31, 1862. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunperLanp. 


The Secretary. The Senate will please come 
to order. The Secretary begs to state that he has 
received the following note from the Vice Presi- 
dent: 


Wasuineaton, March 29, 1862. 
Sir: Finding it necessary to be absent from the Senate 
on Monday next, I have to request that you will announce | 


the fact at twelve o’clock, the hour of meeting, with a view | 
to the appointment of a President pro tempore. | 





H. HAMLIN, 
Vice President of the United States. 
Hon. J. W. Forney, Secretary of the Senate. 


The Senate will now choose a President pro 
tempore. 

Mr. GRIMES. Mr. Secretary, I move that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Foor] be selected 
to act as President pro tempore. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con.; and Mr. 
Foor took the chair as President pro tempore. 

The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILLEY presented the memorial of 
George Koonce and others, late citizens and work- | 
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————— 
men at Harper’s Ferry armory, setting forth the 
calamiiies which themselves and families have suf- 
| fered in person and property, and suggesting the 
|-propriety and expediency of renovating and restor- 

ing that national establishment; which was re- 





ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 


the Militia. 


Polk county, Winconsin, and a petition of citi- 
zens of Milwaukee couhty, Wisconsin, praying 
| for the passage of a general bankrupt law, recog- 
| nizing the exemption laws of the States; which 
| were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
| Mr. CHANDLER presented a petition of citi- 
zens of the upper peninsula of Michigan, pray- 
ing for the discontinuance of certain steam mail 
| routes in that State during the interruption of nav- 
igation by ice, and the establishment of land routes 


| during such interruption; which was referred to || : 
luring such , | in the resolution. 


| the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
| 


| igan, praying for an appropriation for the improve- 


} : . ~ 
|| ment of White Lake harbor, in that State, and 


the erection of a light-house at that point; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. KING presented the petition of James 
| Sperry and twenty-four others, citizens of Roches- 
ter, New York, praying for the total abolition of 





| gins and twenty-four others, citizens of Roches- 
| ter, New York, praying for iramediate emancipa- 


| lie on the table. 
He also presented the petition of George W. 


|| Rose, praying for the passage of an act declaring 
| “Jj : > : > ™~ 
that the States in armed rebellion against the Gov- | 


| ernment shall be governed by territorial officers, 
| and for the abolition of slavery; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

| Mr. FESSENDEN presented resolutions of 
| the Legislature of the State of Maine, in favor of 
| the United States codperating with any State 
which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, 
| giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used to 
| compensate for the inconveniences, public and 
private, produced by such system; and in favor 
of the speedy emancipation of all slaves in the 
District of Columbia, giving reasonable and just 
compensation for the losses of loyal citizens re- 
sulting from such emancipation; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, and be printed. 


| HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives (No. 50) presenting thanks of Congress 
| to Captain John Ericsson, for the enterprise, skill, 
energy, and forecast displayed by him in the con- 
struction of his iron-clad boat, the Monitor, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


THE ENGAGEMENT WITH THE MERRIMAC. 





Mr. NESMITH submitted the following reso- | 


lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed 
to furnish the Senate a copy of the report of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Joseph K. F. Mansfield, relative to the engagement 
with the rebel steamer Merrimac, on the 8th of March, 1862, 


REPORT FROM A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts, from the | 


Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, to 
| whom was referred the report of the Secreta 


ry of 
| War relative to vessels purchased or chattered fer 1) 


| the use of the War Department since the Ist day 
of April last, submitted a motion that the report 
be printed; which was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Morais, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. No. 120) in addi- 
tion to ** An act to refund and remit the duties 
on arms imported by States,’’ approved July 10, 
1861. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. LATHAM asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
253) to create a bureau of transportation; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. WADE asked, and by unanimous consent 


Mr. HOWE presented a petition of citizens of | 


He also presented a petition of citizens of Mich- | 


| slavery throughout the country; which was or- | 
|| dered to lie on the table. 
He also presented the petition of Joseph Hig- | 
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| obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 254) to 


provide a temporary government for the Territory 
of Arizona; which was read twice by its tide, and 


| referred to the Committee on Territories. 


Mr. POMEROY asked, and by unanimous con- 


| sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 


255) to quiet titles to certain lands in Kansas; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 
REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The Committee on the Li- 
brary, to whom was referred a House resolution 
for the appointment of Dr. Woolsey, president of 
Yale College, as regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, have directed me to report it back and unan- 
imously recommend its passage. ‘Thisis a joint 
resolution which has been passed by the House, 
and we recommend the concurrence of the Senate 
I desire to have it put on its 


| passage now. 


By unanimous consent, the joint resolution (H. 
R. No. 49) for the appointment of Theodore D. 


|| Woolsey, of Connecticut, a regent of the Smith- 


| sonian Institution, in the place of Cornelius C. Fel- 
| ton, deceased, was considered as in Committee of 
_the Whole. Itdirects that the vacancy inthe board 
| of regents in the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
| class other than members of Congress, caused by 


| sideration Senate bill No. 243. 





the decease of Cornelius C. Felton, be filled by 


the appointment of Theodore D. Woolsey, of 


Connecticut. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF A VESSEL. 
Mr. CHANDLER. If there be no other busi- 


ness before the Senate, | move to take up for con- 
It isa bill that 
will occupy no time at all. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (8. No, 
243) changing the name of the American-built 
schooner Curtis Mann to that of Supply, was read 
a second time, and considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. Itauthorizes the collector of the cus- 
toms of the portof Detroit, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to issue a new 


| register, or enrollment, to the American-built 


schooner Curtis Mann, owned by H. N. Strong, 
in the name of the Supply. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUGET SOUND COLLECTION DISTRICT. 
On motion of Mr. TEN EYCK, the bill (S. No. 


241) to change the location of the port of entry 
for the Puget Sound collection district was read 


| a second time and considered as in Committee of 
| the Whole. The biil proposes, from and after the 


Ist day of May, 1862, to abolish the port of Port 
Townsend, in the district of Puget Sound, Wash- 


| ington Territory, asa port of entry; and to estab- 


lish Port Angelos as the port of entry and deliv- 
ery for that district, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without, 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIGHT-HOUSE INSPECTORS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I now move to take up 
House bill No. 243, providing for the appoint- 
ment of light-house inspectors, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill. The Committee on Commerce 
reported an amendment to the bill to strike out all 
of it after the enacting clause and insert the fol- 


| lowing in lieu thereof: 


That so much of the act entitled “‘an act making appro- 
priations for light-houses, light-beats, buoys, &c., and pro- 
viding for the erection and establishment of the same, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 31, 1852, be, and 
hereby is, so far modified as to authorize the President to 
direct the detail of officers of the revenue cutter service t 
serve as light-house inspectors in any of the light-house dis- 
tricts created by the said act: Provided, That officers of the 
revenue cutter service so detailed shall not be entitled to 
any increase of compensation for such service. 


Mr.GRIMES moved to amend the amendment 
of the committee by adding as an additional sec- 
tion: 

And be it further enacted, That all acts and parts of acts 
authorizing or requiring the detail of officers of the Anny 
or Navy for service as inspectors, or for the performance of 
other duty in connection with the light-houses of the Unl- 
ted States, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendmentof the Senator from lowato 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope that amendment 
will net prevail. I shall make no remarks upon it, 

Mr. GRIMES. Mr. President, fortunately for 
the people of the section in which I reside, we 
have no necessity for these artificial lights. I be- 
lieve itis a necessity that exists only in certain 
sections of the country, and where it is believed 
that the people of those sections should have the 
exclusive control of them; and in order to carry 
that idea out more perfectly, IL shall withdraw my 
amendment, and allow the Senator from Michigan 
to perfect his bill to suit himself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amend- 
ment to the amendment being withdrawn, the 
question recurs on the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I very much prefer the 
amendment of the Committee on Commerce to 
the original bill, because it relieves the bill from 
the great difficulty of making the matter political 
entirely, so far as regards the appointment of these 
officers. Notwithstanding what has been said by 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce with reference to the views of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, | am yet of the opinion that itis 
unwise to make the proposed change. I have 
very great confidence in the management of the 
Light-House Board; I have read the reports care- 
fully, and L am personally cognizant of the very 
great improvements in all particulars with refer- 
ence to light-houses that have taken place in the 
last ten years under the management of that board. 
It is unquestionably true that from having a very 
bad system, they have brought it to be one of the 
very best, if not the best, in the world, making 
the greatest improvements in all particulars as to 
lighis, oil, and everything connected with light- 
houses; and at the same time they have dimin- 
ished the cost comparatively. The number of 
lights has been increased from necessity; but the 
cost per light, when you come to examine the 
average, has been reduced, 1 think, something 
like $180. The system has been recognized asa 
most admirable one, not only in our own country 
but by foreigners. From a very bad one, it has 
been brought by the board to as good a system 
probably as it can very well be made. 

The organization of the board is such as neces- 
sarily to bring about that result. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is at the head of it and nominally 
the president of the board; but the business is done 
by the bdard itself, consisting of officers of the 
Navy, of officers of the engineer corps, and of sci- 
entific men who attend to the matters of detail and 
matters ofimprovement, Thatisthe simple state of 
the case. Officers of the engineer corps for instance 
are employed in erecting the buildings, in which 
there has been very great improvement. Sub- 
stantial, although comparatively cheap, buildings 
have been erected wherever needed, toa very great 
extent. Officers of the Navy are employed in ex- 
aminations, and in various matters connected with 
the business. One of the members of the board is 
the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, whose 
knowledge ofthe coast furnishes him with informa- 
tion as to proper places where light-houses should 
be erecied. And the whole board together, consist- 
ing of men of character and eminence, act upon the 
contracts and the expenditure of money; and the 
money has been nent without any complaint 
from anybody, with very great ability and very 
great carefulness. 

Now, sir, [ do not see the necessity of interfer- 
ing with the arrangement which has worked so 
well; and it is the opinion of the board itself that | 
any interference with it will be likely to produce | 
injury rather than good. I have very much greater 
confidence in the opinion of those men who have 
been managing it for ten years and under whom 
ithas arrived to its present state of perfection, than | 
I have in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Whoalthough president of the board is merely | 
nominally so, and has not, as he informed me, per- 
sonally taken pains to study the question at all and 
to inform himself upon it, because he has not had | 
the time to do so; and therefore, whatever may be 
my respect for him and his opinion on a matter 
that he has invesugated, I think it ought not to | 
overweigh the opinion of men who have for years | 
been devoted to the business itself. 

Under these circumstances, I de not believe in | 


rr 


| the good sense of interfering with the system and 
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appointing revenue officers inspectors of light- 
houses. It is said they can attend to the duties. 
They can attend to a certain part of the duties 
perhaps. The system perhaps might be changed 
to that extent; [ do not know how that is, but 
to allow the revenue vessels to visit the differ- 


ent light-house establishments and to make their | 


commanders superintendents, (which involves the 
whole management on shore of everything con- 
nected with the system and looking over the dis- 
tricts, und the light-house districts are more ex- 
tensive than the revenue districts,) I think is 
incompatible with the duties they have to perform. 
Besides they are under different direction; they 
are under the direction of the collectors of the dif- 
ferent ports; they must go where they are sent 


| and attend to the business which is peculiar to 


themselves, and the number is very limited com- 
paratively. Ido not believe they can pessiby have 


| the time to attend to this business in addition to 
| their own. 





Again, sir, I do not think that the revenue offi- 
cers are generally men of sufficient education to 
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| 


fill the office of superintendent of light-houses. | 


They are now filled by officers of the Army or 
Navy ordinarily, men of scientific attainments 


and who are capable themselves of regulating the | 


affairs of the light-house district. The revenue 
officers as a general rule—there may be some ex- 
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very great importance that this-bill should pass, 
and pass now; that the service required it, and | 
believe it. If the talent, if the materiel in the rey. 


|| enue service is so low,as the Senator would seem 


to intimate, that it is not competent to superintend 
light-houses, | think it should be raised. As [ 
said the other day, it is being raised. We in- 
creased the pay of these officers fifty percent. last 
summer, and as I am informed by the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, they are 


| getting a higher grade of talent in the revenue ser- 


vice than they have been heretofore able to obtain 
at the former compensation. At any rate, I think 
itis no more than an act of justice to the Secre- 
tary to let him make the trial in this his time ot 
need and necessity. I hope the amendment will 
prevail. I believe it is important. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There must be some very 
great mistake about this. Everybody knows that 
the executive officer of the Light-House Board isa 
man of the very highest capacity in his line, and 
he has been the executive officer most of the time 
for the last ten years. I allude to Commander 
Jenkins, of the Navy. He is the man who, un- 
der the direction of the board, has managed the 
whole business. I conversed with Commander 
Jenkins, and he knows more about the system, 
its wants, its necessities, everything in connection 


| with it, than forty Secretaries of the Treasury, 


ceptions among them—are not of that class of men. || 


They are smart men in their way; some of them 
are perhaps fit for these places; but ordinarily, 
they are not men of the knowledge requisite to 
oversee such extensive establishments and become 
acquainted with all the quesuons necessarily in- 
volved in the superintendency of a light-house 
district. I do not know but that a little money 
could be saved by the change, though I do not see 
how. It may be that a little money may be saved 
on the travel, but that can be regulated very easily. 
The pay of military and naval officers is not in- 


. * . 
| creased when in this service; they have the same 
pay precisely that they have as officers of their | 


proper grades; and it will be so with the revenue 
officers. 

I believe, therefore, on the whole, I have no hes- 
itation in expressing my own opinion, that the 
movement of the Secretary to interfere with this 
system by putting into it the revenue service will 
be attended with injury; thatitis safer, very much 
safer, when you have a system that has worked 
admirably and produced good results, to leave it 
where it 1s, rather than to interfere with it by in- 
fusing into ita new element. Itis of course for 
the Senate to do what it sees fit on the subject. 
My own opinions are fixed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I concur entirely with the 
Senator from Muine in his high encomiums on the 
present organization and conduct of the light-house 
system. ‘This proposition is a very simple one. 
It does not interfere in the slightest degree with 
the present organization, except to this extent: as 
is well known to every member of Congress, and 
to almost every man in the country, we have a 
greater demand for officers both in the Army and 
Navy than we have a supply at the present time; 
and this bill simply authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to select, at his discretion, officers 
of the revenue service for this duty who are ne- 
cessarily compelled to be upon their stations at 
this time. If there are incompetent officers of the 
revenue service, as there undoubtedly are, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would certainly be the 
last person to select such men to fill these posi- 
tions. Upon the lakes this spring we require these 
officers to act as superintendents of lights. The 
light-houses must be supplied; they must be in- 
spected. They must prepare for lighting our lakes 
immediately, and we have no officers of the Army 
or Navy to detail to that service. It will be a mat- 
ter of economy for this reason: officers of the Army 
and Navy, as Senators well know, while waiting 
orders are on small pay comparatively; but when 
in active service they drawa very largely increased 
pay. If a man is incompetent for active service 
at this time in any capacity in the Army or Navy, 
he is certainly incompetent to superintend our 


lights, and I object toa man who is so utterly in- 


competent as to be incapable of even recruiting or 
mustering soldiers into service at this time being 
detailed to this duty. I had a conversation no 
longer ago than Saturday with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he told me that he deemed it of 














| 


situated as Mr. 
respect to him. 
The Senator tells us that the Secretary of the 
Treasury says he is in great need of this change. 
He has nothing to do with the Light-House Board 


hase is, and I say it with all 


‘at all except to preside, if he chooses to attend 


the meetings. He does not know to-day the con- 
dition of it, or comparatively anything about it, 
if I may trust to hisown word. Mr. Jenkins told 
me not three days ago—for I went up to consult 
him—that there was not the slightest need of in- 


| terfering with it in any way whatever, for the sim- 


ple reason that, notwithstanding the engagements 
of the officers of the Army and Navy at the pres- 
ent time, operynes went on perfectly well with- 
out them, under the direction of the board with 
the engineers in charge, as they are called. There 
is an engineer—a civil engineer—employed in 
every district. In the district which comprehends 
the line of coast where I live, the engineer, a gen- 
tleman with whom I am acquainted, is a man of 
the highest capacity; he manages the whole thing 
under the board, and there is no need of a revenue 
officer or any other officer there. Mr. Jenkins 
says there is no need of them anywhere at pres- 
ent. The business of the light-house concern goes 
on perfectly well, without the slightest difficulty 
arising from the engagements of the officers of the 
Army and Navy at the present time. Suppose 


| you wanted one who was an officer not in abso- 


lutely active service, it is a perfect non sequitur 
that, because he is not fit to go to sea, therefore 


| he cannot in an office manage a light-house dis- 


trict, with the engineers and the captains of light 
vessels and all the machinery which is connected 
withit. It isa mistake to suppose any such thing, 
and if Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has such an idea, I undertake to say he must be 
laboring under some strange delusion. He does 
not pretend to know anything of the light-house 
system. What he may want to make with his 
new revenue fleet that he is building up, and what 
power he may want togive to them, [do notknow; 
but it is not connected with the Light-House 
Board; it is connected with the revenue fleet. That 
is the amount of it; and that, unquestionably, he 
knows all about; but the difficulty is the interfer- 
ence with the light-house system; it is to that l 
object. 

How is itnow? All these officers are detailed 
by the board, the whole board, acting as a board, 
not by the Secretary of the Treasury. He is not 
the all in all in the fiche bones establishment. It 
is under the control of a board of men, and men 
of the highest character, General Totten is a 
member, Professor Bache is a member, Professor 
Henry is one, and there are several other gentle- 
men, officers of the Army and Navy— Captain 
Humphries, Mr. Jenkins himself, and others. 
They detail these men. They apply to the War 
Department or the Navy Department for an offi- 
cer of a particular kind, and they detail him and 
send him out. The Secretary of the Treasury does 
not do it. Now, what does this bill propose? It 
proposes that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
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not only retain his power as president of the board, } one of its specialties, and he comes into the De- || ment vessel, they do not draw mileage; but if they 
to act with the others in relation to the light-house || partment now and makes his suggestions, 


establishment as it has been going on for ten years, 
but to give him the absolute power of interference; 


to take men out of his own revenue fleet and put | 
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He 


may see some causes why he would prefer this 


|| change; but I think it would be a great misfor- | 
| tune to abandon a successful organization and 


them upon the board at his discretion. Itis break- | 


ing up the system. 

Now, sir, with all my respect—and no man en- 
tertains more—and all my personal regard for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, [ think the whole thing 
would be excessively injurious to an interest in 
which I feel a very deep concern, and that is the 
interest of light-houses on our coast. We know 
that a great many light-houses and lights have 
been broken up and destroyed on the southern 
coast. They are soon to be rebuilt, and soon to 


the revenue officers, who have business enough of | 


their own, in the first place, in my judgment, if 
carried out, will require a very vast increase of the 
revenue force in order to attend to it. It is bad, 
I think, in everyaspect; and notwithstanding all 
that has been or can be said, | must remain of that 
opinion. I hope the bill will not pass. When you 
have a system that in an experience of ten years 
has been found to work admirably, to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody, both with regard to its cheap- 
ness and the perfection of its operations, I believe 
it is unsafe, on the recommendation of any Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or anybody else, to break 
into it by measures of this description. 

Mr. KING. This bill had passed the House 
of Representatives and was referred to the Com- 


SS as 


make a change at the instance of an officer of the | 
Government who certainly is not familiar with | 


the particular subject. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia says that these officers receive no increase 
of pay. He is mistaken about that. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I spoke of the board. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The officers who are put 
on this duty are on leave of absence, and the Sen- 
ate knows very well that when an officer of the 


|| Army or Navy is on active duty he receives a 
be relighted. To put this matter in the hands of | 


great deal more pay than when he is on leave of 
absence; and they get a much larger salary than 
we pay to the revenue officers. They have quar- 
ters; they receive mileage; they receive the differ- 
ence between leave of absence pay and active ser- 


| vice pay, all of which swells the expense of the 


| system. 


This bill will effect a saving of many 
thousands of dollars to the Treasury, and will, in 


| my estimation, actually improve the service. The 


officers of the revenue cutters are continually moy- 


| ing about in their revenue districts. The Senator 
| from Maine is mistaken in supposing they are 


As I 


busily employed in watching the revenue. 


| am informed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
they have ample time for this service, and it is | 


mittee on Commerce of the Senate, when the com- || 


mittee took it up. 
information themselves to determine on the pro- 


2 of it, it was referred by the committee to the || 


Without having sufficient | 


reasury Department for information. The clerk | 


took it up, and then the chairman himself went 


and consulted the Secretary of the Treasury. On | 
a very full interview with him, the information 


communicated to us in relation to the character 
of these officers and the economy of the service, 
which was one of the points considered by the 
committee, the committee were satisfied that the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury 
were entitled to respect, and unanimously assented 
to the bill as it has been reported. This is the 
condition of it. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Ihave been informed that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has recently, upon 
a more careful examination of this subject and 
fuller consideration, changed his mind on this sub- 
ject, and prefers now that the light-house system 
should remain as it is. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Permit me to say to the 
Senator from California that I had an interview 
with the Secretary on Saturday, and that no such 
change had taken place then. [fit has taken place, 
it has occurred since. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I do not propose to argue 
the question; but as the Senator from Maine has 
said, this board has now been organized for a 
number of years; it has led to great results, toa 
perfect system. As I understand, the members of 
the board receive no compensation for their ser- 
vices as such. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. None at all. 





Mr. McDOUGALL. They embrace men of | 


various descriptions of science. They have di- 
vided off the various departments of their business, 
organized into committees those who have charge 
of the location of lights, the construction of light- 
houses, the lights themselves, and experiments in 
lights. They have been carrying cn a series of 
experiments that have greatly advanced the ser- 
vice, and made it far more economical. It is now 
admitted to be a perfect system; and a change 
such as is indicated would be an abandonment of 
the system. Why should the change be made? 
An officer of the revenue service is selected for his 
skillin navigation, simply handling his ship, being 
a reliable and intelligent gentleman, and a good 
sailor. Now, however, we select for this kind of 
service persons who have studied the specialities 
belonging to it. There is no question about the 
system having been economically administered. 
It has accomplished great results. [ think it would 
be a public misfortune to abandon itat the instance 
of no matter how high an officer of the Govern- 
ment, who is not master of this particular subject. 
The Secretary of the Treasury lives in the inte- 
rior; he has had very little to do with the business 
of light-houses, probably has never studied any 


ees 
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provided that they shall have no increase of pay 
for attending to it; they will simply continue to 
receive the pay to which they are entitled as cap- 
tains or lieutenants of the revenue service as the 
case may be. Upon the lakes at this time I know 
it would save many thousands of dollars, and act- 
ually improve the service. The same engineers 


| that have heretofore been superintending the build- | 


ing of light-houses will continue. Civilians have 
heretofore been employed in many cases; most of 
our light-houses have been built by civil engineers 
employed by the superintendent of lights to build 
them. I think the Committee on Commerce spent 
at least two months ina thorough examination of 
this subject, and they unanimously came to the 
conclusion that it would be beneficial to the ser- 
vice, economical to the Treasury, and better in 
every respect that this bill should pass. 

Mr. GRIMES. If the committee have spent 
that length of time on this subject, they can prob- 
ably give the Senate some information that would 
be desirable before we proceed to vote upon it; 
and I should like to know how many more offi- 
cers will be required to be appointed ito the rev- 
enue service, if we adopt this bill, than are now 


appointed. 
Mr.CHANDLER. Ican answer that at once. 
Not one. 


Mr. GRIMES. Then I shou!d like to know 
how they are going to do the business when the 
light-house districts do not at all correspond with 
the revenue districts. There are only twelve light- 
house districts. One of them is on the California 
coast, forinstance. There are several revenue dis- 
tricts. Now, how is the revenue officer on the 
California coast going to perform all his duties on 
that entire coast, and yet attend to all the duties 
in connection with the light-houses? I think the 
committee have not got very accurate information 
on that subject. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Very. 

Mr. GRIMES. Then I should like to have 
the Senator explain it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator desire 
an answer now? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to ask one 
question of the chairman, and that is whether he 


or the Committee on Commerce has ever consulted | 


with the Light-House Board on this subject? 

Mr. CHANDLER. We had their report be- 
fore us, the same as the Senator had. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That is on another sub- 
ject; but have you ever consulted them on this 
point, as to giving this service to the revenue 
officers? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No; we did not deem it 
necessary. 

Mr. GRIMES. The Senator spoke about the 
present inspectors drawing mileage. Does he 








mean to say that the officers of the Navy whoare | 


on the inspecting vessels—the light-house vessels 
—have been drawing mileage ? 


Mr. CHANDLER. If they take a Govern- 
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do not, they travel, and are paid for it. 

Mr. GRIMES. Then, does the Senator sup- 
pose that the revenue officer, when he is not ona 
revenue vessel, is not going to draw mileage? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The revenue officer goes 
with his vessel. 

Mr.GRIMES Exactly; and so does 

Mr. CHANDLER. Pardonme. The Army 





| or Navy officer has not a vessel, and cannot get 


one belonging to the Government. 
Mr. GRIMES. That is where the Senator is 


mistaken. The committee have not thoroughly 
investigated the subject. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, we have. 

Mr. GRIMES, The Senator will pardon 
me 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
vessels in my town. 

Mr. GRIMES. The Senator from Michigan 
has not thoroughly examined that subject, nor has 
his committee. here is a vessel put in charge 





We have two of these 


| of each one of these inspectors. The Senate will 


remember, doubtless, that some of these very ves- 
sels were captured by the rebels, one at Charles- 
ton a year ago this spring, one at the mouth of the 


| Mississippi river, one in Texas, and one in the 


waters of North Carolina. The Senator from 
Maine says that there are two of them to-day in 
the harbor of Portland. As the board is at present 
organized, the inspectors draw no mileage when 
they are on these vessels; nor will the revenue 
officers when they are on the revenue vessels; but 
when you transfer them from the revenue vessels, 
and make them pay their own expenses, the rev- 


enue officers, as well as the Navy officers, will 


| rather than a profession. 


draw mileage, so that the Senator is altogether 
mistaken, | apprehend, on that subject. I do not 
see any purpose in this billexcept to create, first, 
a new batch of officers, and second, to make the 
place of light-house inspector a political office 
If that is the purpose, 


| we had better pass the bill, not otherwise. 


Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from lowa 


| is making a very large mountain of a very small 


mole-hill. There is nothing soe eet about 
thisatall. There is nochange forced uponthe Sec- 


| retary of the Treasury or upon the Light-House 


Board. Here is a simple proposition permitting 


| the Secretary of the Treasury, in case the exigen- 
cies of the service require it, to appoint a captain 


of a revenue cutter to perform this duty. Ifitis 
more economical or better that an officer of the 
Army or Navy should be appointed in any dis- 
trict, he will be appointed. If there is any case 
where it is better, where it is for the interest of 
the Treasury, to appointa revenue officer, he will 
be appointed. Perhaps two, or three, or halfa 
dozen revenue officers, perhaps not any, will be 
appointed under this bill. It simply gives the 


| power to the Secretary of the Treasury to select 
| one of his own officers to perform a duty which is 


| Arm 


in his hands, and ought to be there. Itis not the 
or the Navy, it is the mercantile marine 
that 1s benefited by the light-house system. Of 
course itis for the interest of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to keep up this service to the highest 
standard at which he can keep it. I hope the 
amendment of the committee will prevail. I ask 
for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. t aid not propose to interfere 
in this debate; but the proceeding of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce strikes me so singularly that I 
cannot forbear to say a word or two in opposition 
to this amendment. We have confessedly had a 
Light-House Board now forsome eightor ten years 
that have managed the system of the light-houses 
and the lights admirably well; I think no faultis 
found with them anywhere; and now, not upon 
the suggestion of that board, not upon any require- 
ment of the service by those who have charge of 
it, but from outside influence, it is proposed to 
interfere with that board, and take from them the 
control of it in the manner in which they have 
had it-heretofore. I understand the chairman of 


| the Committee of Commerce to say that thisallows 


the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint. Ido 
not so understand his bill. The bill says the Pres- 
ident shall detail 
Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 
Mr. CLARK. Suppose, then, the President 
of the United States undertakes to interfere with 
the Light-House Board, or the movements of the 
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Treasury Department, and appoint these officers 
wherever he chooses: the least you will have will 
be an interference of one service with another; 
and it seems to me it will be a great deal better to 
leave this service precisely where it is now, and 
where it has worked so well. j 
as itis, you know that it will work well, because 
it has worked well for the last eight or ten years. 
If you interfere with it, you do not know that it 


| 
| 


| travagance, until it has been said that this nation | 
| is becoming so involved in debt that it will not be | 


will work well, because you are trying an exper- | 


iment. Now, [ hold itis better in legislation, as 
in other things, to ** let well enough alone;’’ and 
if you find your lights well cared for, your har- 


bors well lighted, your commerce well protected 


| it was designed to make this change only during | 


in that particular, it is better to let the thing siand | 


as it is. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
emergency; your Army and your Navy require 
every man you have got, and more, immediately, 
in the field and on the water; and now we ask 
what? Simply that the men who are placed as 
the guardians of commerce, commanders of your 
revenue cutters, shall have the privilege of inspect- 
ing your lights. Senators say itis well enough 
as itis. Ithas been well enough because you have 
had one hundred and fifty or two hundred officers 
of the Army and Navy with nothing on God’s 


earth to do. Now, you have none, and we simply | 


come in and ask that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—l say the Secretary of the Treasury because 


Mr. President, here is an | 


| performed as well. 


the President always fixes such appointments in | 
accordance with the requests of the heads of De- | 


partments—shall have the privilege, during this 
emergency, of selecting his own revenue officers, 
appointed by himself or by the President, to do 
labor which you have nobody else to do; and Sen- 
ators now get up and say let well enough alone. 
It is not well enough; you have got nobody to do 
the work now. 

Mr. CLARK. Oneanswer to the Senator from 
Michigan, the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, is, that his bill does not provide for 


this emergency? Has the President of the United 
States said that he has not got Army officers or 
Navy officers for this service? Has the Secretary 
of War said ** 1 cannot spare an Army officer on 
this service?’’ Has the Seeretary ot the Navy 
said ** I cannot spare a naval officer?’’? No, sir; 
but the Secretary of the Treasury says “I can 
spare you a revenue officer.”” Now, without the 
President saying a word about it, without the 
Secretary of War saying a word about it, without 


the Secretary of the Navy saying there is any || 
scarcity of men to perform this service, the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury wants to put his men in 
the service. That is where the emergency comes 
from. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Permit me to ask the Sen- 
ator, does he not know himself that there are not 
officers enough for the Army and the Navy? Is it 


not apparent to every member of this body, and | 


to every mon in this nation, that you have no 
Army or ANY officers to spare? Ton are ap- 
pointing them here by dozensand hundreds almost 
every day. 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not understand that there 
is any fault about the officers of the Army or the 
Navy that they are not numerous enough. That 
is not the trouble. 


do not believe they will fight any better, if you 
put revenue officers upon light-house duty. That 
will not cure them. 
fight, let them manage the lights, let them be doing 
something. The difficulty is not there; the diffi- 
culty is in the want of the animus. You have got 


men enough to lead your armies anywhere, and | 


to carry yourshipsanywhere. You will not help 
it by putting revenue officers on light-house ser- 
vice, Does the Senatorexpect that Army or Navy 
officers will fight better because you put revenue 
officers on this board? Has he heard that this 
board wanted or suggested any medicine of that 
kind? [ think the Senator would not agree to 
that. I think he knows as well as I know, that 


the cause lies deeper, and that he may cover the | 


Light-House Board all over with revenue officers, 


he may put a revenue officer as inspector in every | 


sea and every harbor, and it will not make your 
armies fight. That is not the light they want; 


- want a littl of the light of courage and 
zen. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with you there. 


f these men are not put to | 


If there is any trouble, it is | 
that there is not quite fight enough in them. I | 





| 
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Mr. TEN EYCK. We have heard a great deal 


| during the present session about extravagance 


| in the expenditure of the public money, extrava- || 
If you let itgoon I] 


gance everywhere, nay, something more than ex- 
relieved from the consequences for many genera- 
tions. Now,as this bill was originally proposed, 


the existing rebellion. The Committee on Com- 
merce, having heard and realized the fact that 


there was vast extravagance and vast expenditure, | 


thought it desirable, highly important, that a 
change should be made in this system by which 
thousands of dollars might be saved annually to 
the Government, provided the service could be 


all these collateral matters about fighting, who is 


am to fight and who is not, and bring the ques- | 
ack again to the true point in issue, it strikes | 
I do not know | 


tion 
me that there is merit in this bill. 
that the committee have considered the subject two 
months continuously; I frankly admit for myself 
that I have not critically examined it; and perhaps 
if I had, I should not understand all its minute 
particulars; but the great, prominent, striking fact 


was that we desired to have this service performed, || 


as well, we believed, as it is now being performed, 


ata vast saving of public expenditure. That was | 


the idea of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 


was the idea of the committee, and it strikes me | 


that, under existing circumstances, the idea was 
a correct one, 


temporary one toa permanent one; but if it shall 


|| be found hereafter, after the rebellion is over, that |! 
| there has been a mistake in this change, Congress | 
| will have nothing to do but to restore the system 


| back to its original state, and there will be no dif- 
any emergency. Who has told us anything about || 


ficulty growing out of our legislation upon the 
subject. My object simply was to recall the at- 
tenuon of the Senate to the point invalved in the 


| bill and to strip it, if I could, from extraneous 


influences. 


Mr. MORRILL. As this bill has given rise to | 


a debate which seems likely to continue, and as 
the bill abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 


lumbia was put aside the other day to give place || 
to the naval appropriation bill, I appeal to my || 


friend from Michigan to allow this bill to subside 


and let the Senate proceed with the consideration | 


of that bill. 


Mr. CHANDLER. If this bill leads to any fur- || 


ther debate, I certainly shall not press it now; but 
I think the debate is ended; I believe we are ready 
to vote. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will allow it 
to go over, I think it will be better. It deserves 
further consideration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to lay aside this bill 
and take up Senate bill No. 108. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
accordingly resumed the consideration of the bill 


(S. No. 108) for the release of certain persons held | 


to service or labor in the District of 


Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President 


olumbia. 





Mr. DAVIS. Will the honorable Senator al- | 


low me just a minute to suggest a matter to him 
before he proceeds? 

Mr. SUMNER. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. It may be that the speech which 
the honorable Senator intends to pronounce may 
cover the points which I have embodied in some 
questions to him. If they do not, I should take 
it very kindly if the honorable Senator will answer 
the questions. I will read them. 

1. Are slaves in the District of Columbia, and 
in the slaveholding States, legally the subject of 
property ? 

2. Has Congress the power to deprive the own- 
ers of lands and houses and lots situated in the 
District of Columbia of that property? 

3. What law or laws give the owners of real 
estate in the District of Columbia their right to 
such property? Inform us where such law or 
laws may be found and read. 

4. What law or laws give a different right and | 





That was the great leading | 
| feature of this movement, and when we strip it of | 


The amendment proposed by the | 
| committee changes the character of the bill froma 
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Mr. CLARK. Very well; take the proper | title to slaves and to real estate? Where can such 
|| remedy. 


' law or laws be found? 

5. Is or not the Constitution, and the laws of 
| the United States made in pursuance thereof, and 
all the treaties made under the authority of the 
United States, the supreme law of the land, which 
all persons, without any exception whatever, are 
| bound to obey? 
| 6. Is or not the Supreme Court of the United 
| States the proper and final tribunal to judge and 

determine all questions, whether in law or equity, 
_under the Constitution and laws of the Gein 
States? 

Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, with unspeak- 
able delight I hail this measure and the prospect 
of its speedy adoption. It is the first installment 
of that great debt which we all owe to an enslaved 
race, and will be recognized in history as one of 
the victories of humanity. At home, throughout 
our own country, it will be welcomed with grati- 
tude; while abroad it will quicken the hopes of 
all who love freedom. Liiberat institutions will 
gain everywhere by the abolition of slavery at the 
national capital. Nobody can read that slaves 
| were once sold in the markets of Rome, beneath 
| the eyes of the sovereign Pontiff, without con- 
| fessing the scandal to religion, even in a barbarous 
| age; and nobody can hear that slaves are now sold 
| in the markets of Washington, beneath the cyes 
of the President, without confessing the scandal 
to liberal institutions. For the sake of our good 
name, if not for the sake of justice, let the scandal 
disappear. 

In early discussions of this question there were 
many topics introduced which now command lit- 
tle attention. It was part of the tactics of slavery 
| toclaim absolute immunity. Indeed, without such 

immunity it had small chance of continued exist- 
' ence. Such a wrong, so utterly outrageous, could 
find safety only where it was protected from in- 
quiry. Chandon, slave masters always insisted 
that petitions against its existence at the na- 
tional capital were not to be received; that it was 
| unconstitutional to touch it even here within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Congress; and that if it 
were touched, it should be only under the aus- 


vices of the neighboring States of Virginia and 
nesaak On these points elaborate arguments 
| were constructed; but it were useless to consider 
|| them now. Whatever may be the opinions of in- 
dividual Senators, the judgment of the country is 
fixed. The rightof peution, first vindicated by the 
matchless perseverance of John Quincy Adams, 
is now beyond question, and the constitutional 
power of Congress is hardly less free from doubt. 
itis enough to say on this point, that if Congress 
cannot abolish slavery here, then there is no 
power any where to abolish it here, and this wrong 
will endure always, immortal as the capital itself. 

But as the moment of justice approaches we 
| are called to meet a different objection, inspired by 
| generous sentiments, It is urged that since there 
| can be no such thing as property in man, espe- 
| cially within the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
| gress, therefore all now held as slaves at the na- 
| tional capital are justly entitled to freedom, without 


price or compensation of any kind to their mas- 
ters; or, at least, that any money paid should be 
distributed according to an account stated between 
masters and slaves. Of course, if this question 
were determined according to divine justice, so 
far as we may be permitted to look in that direc- 
tion, it is Obvious that nothing can be due to the 
masters, and that any money paid i rather 
to the slaves, who for generations have been de- 
spoiled of every rightand possession. Butif we 
undertake to audit this fearful account, pray what 
sum shall be allowed for the prolonged torments 
of the lash? What treasure shall be voted to the 
slave for wife ravished from his side, for children 
stolen, for knowledge shut out, and for all the 
fruits of labor wrested from him and his fathers ? 
No such account can be stated. It is impossible. 
lf you once begin the inquiry, all must go to the 
slave. It only remains for Eon ress, anxious to 
secure this great boon, and unwilling to embarrass 
or jeopard it, to act practically according to its 
finite powers, in the light of existing usages, and 
even existing prejudices, under which these odious 
relations have assumed the form of law; nor must 
we hesitate at any forbearance or sacrifice, pro- 
vided freedom can be established without delay. 
Testimony and eloquence have both been accu- 
mulated against slavery; but on this occasion I 
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1 
shall confine myself precisely to the argument for 
the ransom of slaves at the national capital; al- 
though such is slavery that it is impossible to 
consider it in any single aspect without confront- 





ing its whole many-sided wickedness, while the | 


broad diversified field of remedies is naturally 
open to review. But at some other time the great 
question of emancipation in the States may be 
more fitly considered, together with those other 

uestions in which the Renptee from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Doo.itrLe} has allowed himself to take 


sides so earnestly, whether there is an essential | 
incompatibility between the two races, so that they || 


cannot live together except as master and slave, 


and whether the freedmen shall be encouraged | 


to exile themselves to other lands or to continue 
their labor here at home. It is surely enough for 
the present to consider slavery at the national 
capital; and here we are met by two inquiries so 
frankly addressed to the Senate by the clear- 
headed Senator from Kansas, [Mr. Pomeroy:]} 
first, has slavery amy constitutional existence at the 
national capital? and, secondly, shall money be paid 
to secure ils abolition? ‘The answer to these two 
inquiries will make our duty clear. If slavery 
has no constitutional existence here, then more 
than ever is Congress bound to interfere,even with 
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| such a claim. 





money; for the scandal must be peremptorily | 


stopped, without any postponement or any con- 


within their power. 


It may be said that, whether slavery be consti- || master. Such are the five essential elements which 


tutional or not, nevertheless it exists, and there- 
fore this inquiry is superfluous. True, it exists 
aS &€ MONSTROUS FACT; but it is none the less im- 


portant to consider its origin, that we may under- | 


stand how, assuming the form of law, it was able 
to shelter itself beneath the protecting shicld of 
the Constitution. And when we shall see clearly 


that it is without any such just protectgon, that | 


the law which declares it is baseless, and that in 
all its pretensions it is essentially and utterly 
brutal and unnatural, we shall have less consid- 
eration for the slave tyranny, which, in satisfied 
pride, has thus far—not without compunction at 
different moments—ruled the national capital, re- 
ducing all things here—public opinion, social life, 
and even the administration of justice—to its own 
degraded standard, so as to fulfill the curious 
words of an old English poet: 
** It serves, yet reignes as King; 

Tt lives, yet’s death; it pleases full of paine. 

Monster ! ah, who, who can thy beeing faigne ? 

Thou shapelesse shape, live death, paine pleasing, servile 
reigne.”? 

It is true, there can be no such thing as prop- 
erty in man; and here | begin to answer the ques- 
tions propounded by the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Davis) If this pretension is recognized any- 
where, it is only another instance of the influence 
of custom, which is so powerful as to render the 
idolator insensible to the wickedness of idolatry, 
and the cannibal insensible to the brutality of can- 
nibalism. To argue against such a pretension 
seems to be vain; for the pretension exists in open 
defiance of reason as well as of humanity. It will 
not yield to argument; nor will it yield to persua- 
sion. It must be encountered by authority. It 
was not the planters in the British islands or in 
the French islands who organized emancipation, 
but the distant Governments across the sea, far 


removed from the local prejudices, who at last for- | 


bade the outrage. Had these planters been left to | 


themselves, they would have clung to this preten- 


sion as men among us still cling to it. Of course, | 


in making this declaration against the idea of | 


property in man, I say nothing new. An honored 
redecessor of the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
<ennepy,] whose fame as a statesman was 
eclipsed, perhaps, by his more remarkable fame 
as a lawyer—I mean William Pinkney, and it is 
among the recollections of my youth that I heard 
Chief Justice Marshall call him the undoubted 
head of the American bar—in a speech before the 
Maryland House of Delegates, spoke as states- 
man and lawyer when he said: 


“ Sir, by the eternal principles of natural justice no mas- 
ter in the State has a right to hold his slaves in bondage for 


a single hour.’ 

And Henry Brougham spoke not only as states- 
man and lawyer, but as orator also, when, in the 
British Parliament, he uttered these memorable 
words: 


* Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of the 
planter in hissiaves. I deny the right—I acknowledge not 





| law with which Hooker closes the first boo 


the property. The principles, the feelings of our common 
nature, rise in rebellion against it. 
the understanding or to the heart, the sentence is the same 
that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws that sanction 

There is a law above all the enactments of 
human codes—the same throughout the world, the same in 
ali times: it is the law written by the finger of God on the 
heart of man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal 
while men despise fraud and loathe rapine and abhor blood 
they will reject with indignation the wild and guilty phan- 
tasy that man can hold property in man.”’ 


It has often been said that the finest sentence of 
the English language is that famous ne of 


of his 
Ecclesiastical Polity; but I cannot doubt that this 


| wonderful denunciation of an irrational and inhu- 
| man pretension will be remembered hereafter with 
| higher praise; for it gathers into surpassing elo- 
| quence the growing and immitigable instincts of 


universal man. 


if L enter now into a brief analysis of slavery, || 


and say familiar things, it is because such expo- | 


terly inadmissible, but an aggregation of gross pre- 


tensions, all ofthem utterly inadmissible. They are || 


five in number: first, the pretension of property in 


| man; secondly, the denial of the marriage relation, 
| for slaves are ‘*coupled”’ only, and not married; 


( Y any | thirdly, the denial of the paternal relation; fourthly, 
sultation of the people on a point which is not | i 


the denial of instruction ;and fifthly, the appropria- 
tion of all the labor of the slave and its fruits by the 


| sition 1s an essential link in the present inquiry. || 
| Looking carefully at slavery as it is we shall find 
that it is not merely a single gross pretension, ut- || 


BE. 





| principles. 
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| isthisall. Situated within the exclusive jurisdic- 
Be the appeal made to | 


tion of the Constitution, where State rights cannot 
prevail, itexists in open defiance of most cherished 
Let the Constitution be rightly inter- 
— by a just tribunal, and slavery must cease 
1ere atonce. The decision of a court would be 
as potent as an actor Congress. And now, as | 
confidently assert this conclusion, which bears so 
directly on the present question, pardon me if I 
express the satisfaction with which I recur to an 
earlier period, shortly after | entered the Senate, 
when, vindicating the principle now accepted, but 
then disowned, that freedom and not slavery is na- 
tional, | insisted upon its application to slavery 
everywhere within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Constitution, and declared that Congress might 
as well undertake to make a kine as to makea 
slave. That argument has never been answered; 
it cannot be answered. Nor can I forget that this 
same conclusion, having such important bearings, 
was maintained by Mr. Chase, while a member of 
this body, in that niasterly effort where he un- 
folded the relations of the national Government to 
slavery, and also by the late Horace Mann ina 
most eloquent and exhaustive speech in the other 


| House, where no point is left untouched to show 


we find in slavery; and this fivefold Barbarism, |! 


soutterly indefensible in every point, is maintained 
for the single purpose of compelling labor without 


wages. Ofcourse such a pretension is founded in || 


force, and in nothing else. It begins with the kid- 


napper in Guinea or Congo; it traverses the sea | 


with the pirate slave trader in his crowded hold; 
and it is continued here by virtue of laws which 
representand embody that same brutal force which 


| prevailed in the kidnapper and the pirate slave 
| trader. Slavery, wherever it exists, is the triumph | 
of force, sometimes represented in the strong arm | 


of an individual, and sometimes in the strong arm 
of laws, but itis always the same in principle. De- 
pending upon force, he is master who happens to 
be the stronger, so that if the slave were stronger 


he would be master and the master would be slave. | 


Foraccording to reason and justice every slave pos- | 


sesses the same right to enslave his master which 
his master possesses to enslave him. If this sim- 
ple statement of unquestionable principles needed 
confirmation ,it would be found in the solemn judg- 
ments of courts. Here, for instance, are the often- 


quoted words of Mr. Justice McLean, of the Su- | 


preme Court of the United States: * Slavery is 
admitted by almost all, who have examined the 
subject, to be founded in wrong, in oppression, in 


power against right.’’ (Jones vs. Vanzandt, 2 Mc- | 


Lean’s Reports, 645.) And here are the words of 
the supreme court of North Carolina: ** Such ser- 


vices [of a slave] can only be expected from one | 
who has no will of his own, who surrenders his | 


will in implicit obedience to that of another. Such 
obedience is the consequence only of uncontrolled 
authorily over the body. ‘There isnothingelse which 
can operate to produce the effect.’? (Jarman vs. 
Patterson, 7 Munroe’s Reports, 645.) And the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by the lips of 
Chief Justice Marshall, has open! de 

famous case, read the other day 


y eclared ina 
y the Senator | 


from Kentucky, (Mr. Davis,] that ** slavery has | 


its origin in force.’? ‘Thus does it appear by most 
authoritative words that this five-headed Barba- 
rism is derived not from reason, or nature, or jus- 


| tice, or goodness, but from force, and nothing else. 


Of course, here in the national capital, which is 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, the 
ForRcE which now maintains this unnatural sys- 


tem is supplied by Congress. Without Congress | 


the ** uncontrolled authority”’ of the master would 
cease. Without Congress the master would not 
be master; nor would the slave be slave. Con- 
gress, then, in its existing legislation giving sanc- 
tion to slavery, is the power behind, which, here 
in the national capital, enslaves our fellow-men. 
Therefore does it behoove Congress to act in order 
to relieve itself of this painful responsibility. 

But this responsibility becomes more painful 
when it is considered that slavery exists at the 
national capital absolutely without support of any 
kind in the Constitution; and here again | answer 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Da 


| for the breath of slavery, as res 


| Although applied at the time onl 


that slavery in the national capital is an outlaw. 
Among all the speeches in the protracted discus- 
sion of slavery, | know none more worthy of pro- 
found study than those two, sodifferentin character 
and yet so harmonious in result. If authority 
could add to the force of irresistible argument, it 
would be found in the well-known opinion of the 
late Mr. Justice McLean, in a published letter, 
declaring the constitutional impossibility of sla- 
very in the national Territories, because, in the ab- 
sence of express power under the Constitution to 
establish or recognize slavery, there was nothing 
viration could not 

exist where there was no chnapheti The learned 
judge was right, and his illustration was felicitous, 
to the Territo- 

ries, it 1s of equal force everywhere within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Congress; for within such 
jurisdiction there is no atmosphere in which sla- 


|; Very can live. 





If this question were less important, I should 
not occupy time with its discussion. But we may 
learn to detest slavery still more when we sce how 
completely it has installed itself here in utter dis- 
regard of the Constitution, and compelled Con- 
gress ignobly to do its bidding. ‘The bare exist- 
ence of such a barbarous injustice in the metrop- 
olis of a Republic, which has gloriously declared 
that **all men are entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” is a mockery which may 
well excite surprise; but when we bring it to the 
touchstone of the Constitution, and consider the 
action of Congress, surprise is deepened into indig- 
nation, 

But how, sir, was this foothold secured ? When 
and by what process did the national Government, 
solemnly pledged to freedom, undertake to main- 
tain the slave master here in the exercise of that 


force or * unrestrained power’’ which swings the 


lash, fastens the chain, robs the wages, sells the 
child, and tears the wife from the husband? A 
brief inquiry will show historically how it oc- 
curred; and here again I shall answer the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The sessions of the Revolutionary Congress 
were held, according to the exigencies of war or 
the convenience of members, at Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Lancuster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, 
Trenton, and New York. An insult at Philadel- 
phia, in 1783, from a band of mutineers, caused 
an adjournment to Princeton, which was followed 


_ by the consideration, from time to time, of the 


question of a permanent seat of Government. On 
motion of Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, it was 
resolved, 7th of October, 1783, that buildings for 
the use of Congress be erected on or near the 
banks of the Delaware, or of the Potomac, near 
Georgetown, provided a suitable district can be 
procured on one of the rivers aforesaid for a Fed- 
eral town; that the right of soil, and an exclusive 
or such other jurisdiction as Congress may direct 
shall be vested in the United States. (Journals of 
Old Congress, vol. 4, p. 299.) Thus did the first 
proposition ofa national capital within the exclus- 
ive jurisdiction of Congress proceed from a repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts. The subject of sla- 
very, at that time, had attracted little attention; 


avis.) Nor || but ata later day,in the Federal convention, this 
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same honored representative.showed the nature ef | 
the jurisdiction which he would claim, according | 
to the following record in the Madison Papers, | 
(p. 1395:) ** Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing 


to do with the co 


nduct of the States as to slaves, 
but ought to be careful not to give any sanction to it.”’ 
In these words will be found our own cherished 
principl:—freedom national, slavery sectional—ex- 
rressed with homely and sententious simplicity. 
There is something grateful and most suggestive 
in the language employed, ‘* we ought to be care- 
fulnotto giveany sanction toit.’”? Ata stilllater 
day, in the first Congress under the Constitution, | 
the same representative, in the debate on slavery, 
gave further expression to this same conviction, 
when he said that ** he highly commended the part 
the Society of Friends had taken; it was the cause 
of humanity they had interested themselves in.’’ | 
(Annals of Congress, vol. 2, p. 489.) 


my 
The proposition of Mr, Gerry, after undergo- 

ing various modifications, was repealed during | 
the next year, But shortlyafterwards, in 1784, | 
three commissioners were appointed to lay outa 
distriet not exceeding three nor less than two miles 
square ‘fon the banks of either side of the Dela- 
ware, not more than eight miles above or below 
the falls thereof, for a Federal town,’’ At the 
Congress of the succeeding year, which metat New 
York, great but unsuccessful efforts were made to 
substitute the Potomac for the Delaware. The | 
commissioners, though appointed, never entered 

upon their business, Atlast, by the adoption of the | 
Constitution, the subject was presented in a new 
form under the following clause: ‘* Congress shall 
have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district, not exceed- 
ing ten miles square, as may by cession of partic- 
ular States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 


States.’’ 
convention it does not appear that this clause oc- 
casioned discussion. But the discussion broke 
out in the earliest Congress, Virginia and Mary- 


land each, by acts of their respective Legislatures, || 


tendered the ten miles square, While similar prop- | 
ositions were made by citizens of Pennsylvania | 
and New Jersey. After a long and animated dis- | 
cussion, Germantown, in Pennsylvania, was on | 
the point of veing adopted, when the subject was | 
postponed ull the next session, Havre-de-Grace 

and Wright’s Ferry, both on the eee 
Baltimore, on the Patapsco; and Connogocheague, | 
on the Potomac, divided opinions. In the course | 
of the debate, Mr, Gerry, who had first proposed 
the Potomac, now opposed it. He pronounced it | 
highly unreasonable to fix the seat of Government | 
where nine States out of the thirteen would be to | 
the northward, and he adverted to the sacrifice the | 
northern States were ready to make in going as | 
far south as Baltimore. An agreement seemed | 
impossible, when the South suddenly achieved | 
one of those political triumphs by which its pre- | 
dominance in the national Government was es- | 


tablished, Pending at the same time was the great || 
and trying proposition to assume the State debts, || 


which being at first defeated through southern | 
votes, was at last carried by a * compromise,”’ 
according to which the seat of Government was 
to be placed on the Potomac, thus settling the 
much-vexed question. Mr. Jefferson, in a fami- 
liar letter, thus sketches the ** compromise:”’ 


** It was observed thatthis pill [the assumption of the State 
debts) would be peculiarly bitter to the southern States, and 
that some concomitant measure should be adopted to sweeten 
it a little to them. ‘l'here had before been a proposition to 
fix the seat of Goverament either at Philadelphia or at 
Georgetown on the Potomac, and it was thought that, by 
giving it to Philadelphia for ten years, and to Georgetown 
permanently afterwards this might, as anodyne, calm in 
some degree the ferment which might be excited by the 
other measure alone. So two of the Potomac members 
(one witha revulsion of stomach almost convulsive) agreed 
to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the 
other point.”’—Memoirs and Correspondence of Jefferson, 
vol. 4, p. 449. 


Such was one of the earliest victories of slaver 
in the name of ‘*compromise.’’ It is difficult 
to estimate the evil consequences which it has 
entailed upon the country, 

The act establishing the seat of Government 
having alread y passed the Senate, was adopted by | 


the House of Representatives, after vehement de- || 


: 


bate and many calls of the yeas and nays, by a 
vote of 32 to 29, on the 16th of July, 1790. A dis. 
trict of territory, not exceeding ten miles square, 
on the river Potomac, was to be aceepted for the 
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permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States; ** Provided, nevertheless, That the opera- 
tion of the laws of the States within such district 
shall not be affected by this acceptance until the 
time fixed for the removal of Government thereto, 
and until Congress shall by law otherwise provide.”’ 


| Here, it will be seen, was a positive saving of 


| the laws of the State for a limited period, so far 


as Congress had power to save them, within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Constitution; but 
there was also a complete recognition of the power 


_ of Congress to change these laws, and an implied 


promise to assume the ‘* exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever’’ contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, 

In response to this act of Congress, Maryland 
by formal act ceded the territory which now con- 
stitutes the District of Columbia “in full and ab- 
solute right, as well of soil as of persons residing 


| or to reside therein;’’ provided that the jurisdic- 


ton of Maryland ‘shall not cease or determine 
until Congress shall by law provide for the govern- 
ment thereof.”’ (Acts of Maryland, 1791, cap. 45, 
sec. 2.) 

In pursuance of this contract between the Uni- 


ted States of the one part and Maryland of the 
_ other part, expressed in solemn statutes, the pres- 


ent seat of Government was occupied in Decem- 
ber, i800, when Congress proceeded to assume 
that complete jurisdiction which is conferred in 
the Constitution by enacting, on the 27th Febru- 
ary, 180], ‘* that the laws of the State of Mary- 
land, as they now exist, shall be and continue in 
force in that part of the said District which was 
ceded by that State to the United States, and by 


| them accepted for the permanent seat of Govern- 


ment.’? Thus at one stroke all the existing laws 


be- || of Maryland were adopted by Congress in gross, 
come the seat of the Government of the United || 


From the report of the debates in the |) 


and from that time forward became the laws of 
the United States at the national capital. Although 
known historically as the laws of Maryland, 
they ceased at once to be the Jaws of that State, 
for they draw their vitality from Congress alone, 
under the Constitution of the United States, as 
completely as if every statute had been solemnly 
reénacted. And now we shall see precisely how 
slavery obtained its foothold here. 

Among the statutes of Maryland thus solemnly 
reénacted in gross by Congress was the following, 
originally passed as early as 1715—in colonial 
days: 


‘+ All negroes and other slaves already imported or here- 


after to be imported into this provinee, and all children 
now born or hereafter to be born of such negroes and slaves 
shall be slaves during their natural lives.’°-—Laws of Mary- 
land, 1715, cli. 44, see. 22. 


But slavery cannot exist without barbarous 


laws in its support. Maryland, accordingly, in 
the spirit of slavery, added other provisions, also 
reénacted by Congress, in the same general bun- 
dle, of which the following is an example: 

‘* No negro or mulatto slave, free negro or mulatto, born 
of a white woman, during his time of servitude, by law in 
this province, shall be admitted and received as good and 
valid evidence in law, in any matter or thing whatsoever de- 
pending before any court of record or before any magistrate 
within this province, wherein any Christian white person is 
concerned.”°—Laws of Maryland, 1717, ch. 13, sec. 2. 

Ata later day the following kindred provision 
was added in season to be reénacted by Congress 
in the same code: 

‘* No slave manumitted agreeably to the laws of this State 


shall be entitled to give evidence against any white per- || 


son, or shall be received as competent evidence to manu- 
init any slave petitioning for his freedom.’’°—Laws of Mary- 


| land, 1796, ch. 67, sec. 5. 


And such is the law for slavery at the national 
capital, 

t will be observed that the original statute, which 
undertakes to create slavery in Maryland, does 
notattaint the blood beyond two generations. Itis 
confined to ‘all negroes and other slaves,’’ and 
their ** children,” *‘ during their natural lives.”’ 


en antediluvian, wicked statutes, of which 
| you h 


ave seen a specimen, took their place at 
once in the national legislation, and under their 


| supposed authority slaves multiplied, and slaver 


| became a national institution. 





And it now con- 
tinues only by virtue of this slave code borrowed 
from early colonial days, which, though flagrantly 
inconsistent with the Constitution, has never yet 
been repudiated by court or Congress. 

I have said that this slave code, even assuming 
it applicable to slaves beyond the ** natural lives’? 
of two generations, is flagrantly inconsistent with 
the Constitution. On this point the argument is 
so plain that it may be presented like a diagram. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has ‘‘ exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever’? at the 


| national capital. The cession by Maryland was 


without condition, and the acceptance by Con- 
gress was also without condition, so that the ter- 
ritory fell at once within this exclusive jurisdic- 


| tion. But Congress can exercise no power except 


in conformity with the Constitution. Its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever is con- 
trolled and limited by the Constitution, out of 
which it is derived. Now, looking at the Consti- 
tution, we shall find, first, that there are no words 
authorizing Congress to establish or recognize 


| slavery; and, secondly, that there are positive 


words which prohibit Congress from the exercise 
of any such power. The argument, therefore, is 
twofold: first, from the absence of authority, and, 
secondly, from positive prohibition. 

Of course, a Darbasion like slavery, having its 
origin in force, and nothing else, can have no legal 
or constitutional support except from positive 
sanction. It can spring from no doubtful phrase. 
It must be declared by unambiguous words in- 
capable of a double sense. In asserting this prin- 
ciple I simply follow Lord Mansfield, who, in the 
memorable case of Sommersett, said: ** The state 
of slavery is of such a nature that it is incapable 
of being introduced on any reasons, moral or polit- 
ical, but only by positive law. It is so odious that 


| nothing can be suffered to support it but positive 





These are slaves, but none others, unlessa familiar | 


rule of interpretation is reversed, and such words 
are Soteadadentions than restrained. And yetitis 
by virtue of this colonial statute, with all its ancil- 
lary barbarism, adopted by Congress, that slaves 
are suill held at the national capital. 


Itis true that | 


at the time of its adoption, there were few slaves | 


here to whom it was applicable. For ten years 
previous the present area of Washington, accord- 
ing to received tradition, had contained hardly five 
hundred inhabitants, all told, and these were for 
the most partiaborers distributed in houses merely 


for their temporary accommodation. Butall these |. 
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Law.’ (Howell’s State Trials, vol. 20, p. 82.) 
This principle has been adopted by tribunals even 
in slaveholding States. (See Horey vs. Decker, 
Walker’s R., 42; Rankin vs. Lydier, 2 Marshall, 
470.) ButI do not stop to dwell on these author- 
ities. Even the language, ‘* exclusive jurisdiction 
in all cases whatsoever,’’ cannot be made to sanc- 
tion slavery. It wants those positive words, leav- 
ing nothing to implication, which are obviously 
required, especially when we consider the pro- 
fessed object of the Constitution, as declared in its 
Pome **to establish justice and secure the 
»lessings of liberty.’? There is no power in the 
Constitution to make a king, or, thank God, to 
make a slave, and the absence of all such power 
is hardly more clear in one case than in the other. 
The word king nowhere occurs in the Constitu- 
tion, nor does the word slave. But if there be no 
such power, then all acts of Congress sustaining 
slavery at the national capital must be unconsti- 
tutional and void. The stream cannot rise higher 
than the fountain head; nay more, nothing can 
come out of nothing; and if there be nothing in the 
Constitution authorizing Congress tomakeaslave, 
therecan be nothing valid in any subordinate legis- 
lation, Itis a pretension which has thus far pre- 
vailed simply because slavery predominated over 
Congress and courts. 

To all who insist that Congress may sustain 
slavery in the national capital, I put the question, 
where in the Constitution is the power found? If 
you cannot show where, do not assert the power. 
So hideous an effrontery must be authorized in un- 
mistakable words. But where are the words? In 
what article, clause, or line? They cannot be 
found. Do not insult human nature by pretendin 
that its most cherished rights can be onenthend 
without solemn authority. Remember that every 
presumption and every leaning must be in favor 


of freedom and against slavery. Do not forget 


_ less text the idea of property in man. 


that no nice interpretation, no strained construc- 
tion, no fancied deduction, can suff:ce to sanction 
the enslavement of our fellow-meu. And do not 
degrade the Constitution by foisting into its blame- 
It is not 


there; and if you think you see it there, it issimply 
because you make the Constitution a reflection of 
yourself, 

A single illustration will show the absurdity of 
this pretension. Lfunder the clause which gives to 
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Congress ** exclusive legislation”’ wt the national 
capital slavery may be established, ifunder these 
words Congress is empowered to create slaves 
instead of citizens, then, under the same words, 
itmay do the same thing in “* the forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings”’ 
belonging to the United States, wherever situated, 
for these are all placed within the same ‘ exclu- 
sive legislation.’? The extensive navy-yard at 
Charlestown, in the very shadow of Bunker Hill, 
may be filled with slaves, whose enforced toil shall 
take the place of that cheerful, well-paid labor 
whose busy hum is the best music of the place. 
Such an act, however consistent with slaveholding 
tyranny, would not be regarded as constitutional 
near Bunker Hill. ga. 

But if there were any doubt on this point, if the 
absence of all authority were not perfectly clear, 
the prohibitions of the Constitution would settle 
the question. It is true that Congress has ‘‘ex- 
clusive legislation”? within the District; but the 
prohibitions to grant titles of nobility, to pass ex 
post facto laws, to pass bills of attainder, and to 
establish religion, are unquestionable limitations 
of this power. There is also another limitation, 
which is equally unquestionable. It is found in 
an amendment proposed by the First Congress, 
on the recommendation of several States, as fol- 
lows: 

‘No person shall be deprived of life, LIBERTY, Or prop- 
erty, without due process of law.” 


This prohibition, according to the Supreme Court, | 


is obligatory onCongress. (Barron vs. Baltimore, 


7 Peters’s Rep., 243.) It is also applicable to all | 


who are claimed as slaves; for, in the eye of the 
Constitution,every human being within itssphere, 
whether Caucasian, Indian, or African, from the 
President to the slave,is a person. Of this there 
can be no question, Buta remarkable incident of 
history confirms this conclusion. As originally 
recommended by North Carolina and Virginia, 
this proposition was restrained to the freeman. 
Its language was: 

“No freeman ought to be deprived of his life, liberty, or 
property, but by the law of the land.” 
Of course, if the word freeman had been adopted, 
this clause would have been restrained in its effect- 
ive power. But in deliberately rejecting this lim- 
itation, the authors of the amendment recorded 


atter words are borrowed from Magna Charta, 


and they mean without due presentment, indict- | 


ment, or other judicial proceedings. But Congress, 


in undertaking to support slavery at the national | 


capital, has enacted that persons may be deprived 
of liberty there without any presentment, Indict- 
ment, or other judicial proceedings. Therefore, 
every person now detained asa slave in the na- 
tional capital is detained in violation of the Con- 
stitution. Not only is his liberty taken without 
due process of law, but since he is tyrannically 
despoiled of all the fruits of his industry, his prop- 
erty also is taken without due process of law. 
You talk sometimes of guarantees of the Consti- 
tution. Here is an unmistakable guarantee, and I 
hold you to it. 

Bringing the argument together, the conclusion 
may be briefly stated. The five-headed Barba- 


rism of slavery, beginning in violence, can have no 


legal or constitutional existence, unless through | 
As no || 


positive words expressly authorizing it. 
such positive words can be found in the Consti- 
tution, all legislation by Congress supporting sla- 
very must be unconstitutional and void, while it 
is made still further impossible by positive words 
of prohibition guarding the liberty of every person 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. 

A court properly inspired, and ready to assume 
that just responsibility which dignifies judicial 
tribunals, would at once declare slavery impos- 
sible at the national capital, and set every slave 
free—as Lord Mansfield declared slavery impos- 
sible in England, and set every slave free. he 
two cases are parallel; but, alas! the court is want- 
ing here. The legality of slavery in England dur- 
ing the last century was affirmed by the ablest 
lawyers in professional opinions; it was also af- 
firmed on the bench. England was a slave State, 
and even its newspapers were disfigured with ad- 
vertisements for the sale of human beings; while 
the merchants of London, backed by great names 
in the law, sustained the outrage. Then appeared 


\ 
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Granville Sharp, the philanthropist, who, pained 
by the sight of slavery, and especially shocked | 
by the brutality of a slave hunt in the streets of 


| London, was aroused to question its constitution- 


ality in England. For two years he devoted him- 


| self to an anxious study of the British constitu- 


tion in allits multifarious records. His conclusion 
is expressed in these proses words: * Neither 
the word slaves or anything that can justify the 


'enslaving of others can be found there, God be 
| praised !’? (Hoare’s Life of Sharp, vol. 1, p. 58, 


cap. 1.) Thus encouraged, he persevered. By his 
generous exertions the negro Sommersett, claimed 
as a slave by a Virginia gentleman then in Lon- 
; : - -* ; 

don, was defended, and the court of King’s Bench 


compelled to that immortal judgment by which 
slavery was forever expelled from England, and 
| the early boast of the British constitution became 


a practical verity. More than fifteen thousand 
persons, held as slaves in 1772 on British soil— 


or ransom. 

But the good work which courts have thus far 
declined remains to be done by Congress. Sla- 
very, which isa barbarous anomaly and an anach- 
ronism here, must be made to disappear from the 


| national capital; if not in one way, then in an- | 


other. A judgment of court would be simply on 


the question of constitutional right, without regard | 


to policy. But there is no consideration of right 
or of policy—from the loftiest principle to the 
humblest expediency—which may not properly 
enter into the conclusion of Congress. The former 
would be the triumph of the magistrate; the latter 
of the statesman. Letit come from magistrate or 


| from statesman, it will constitute an epoch in his- 
tory. | 


But the question is asked, shall we vote money | 


for this purpose? J cannot hesitate. And here 
there are two considerations, which with me are 
prevailing. First, the relation of master and slave 
at the national capital has from the beginning been 
established and maintained by Congress, every- 
where in sight, and even directly under its own 
eyes. The master held the slave; but Congress, 


| with strong arm, stood behind the master, lool- 


| ing on and sustaining him. 


has been taken, not a child has been stolen, not 
their purpose that no person, within the national || 
jurisdiction, of whatever character, shall be de- | 
pees of liberty without due process of law. The | 





Notadollar of wages 


a wife has been torn from her husband, without | 
the hand of Congress. If nota partnership, there 
was a complicity on the part of Congress, through | 


which the whole country has become responsible 
for the manifold wrong. Thoughalways protesting 
against its continuance, and laboring earnestly for 
its removal, yet gladly do I now accept my share 
of the promised burden. And, secondly, even if 
we are not all involved in the manifold wrong, 


| nothingis clearer than that the mode proposed is the 
| gentlest, quietest, and surest in which the benefi- 
| cent change can be accomplished. 


fore, the most practical. 
an existing fact and provides for its removal. 
when I think of the unquestionable good which 
we seek; of al] its advantages and glories; of the 
national capital redeemed; of the national charac- 
terelevated; and of amagnanimousexample which 
can never die; and when I think, still further, that, 
according to a rule alike of jurisprudence and 
morals, liberty is priceless, | cannot hesitate at any 
appropriation within our means by which all these 
things of incalculable value can be promptly se- 
cured. 

As I find no reason of policy adverse to such 


appropriation, so do I find no objection to it in | 


the Constitution. [am aware that it is some- 
times asked where in the Constitution is the 
power to make such appropriation? But nothing 
can be clearer than that under the words confer- 
ing ‘exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatso- 
ever,”? Congress may create freemen, although 
itmay not createslaves. And, of course, it = 


It is, there- | 
It recognizes ar as | 
nd | 


exercise all the powers necessary to this end, | 


whether by a simple act of emancipation or a vote 
of money. If there could be any doubt on this 


point, it would be removed when we reflect that | 


the abolition of slavery, with all the natural in- | 


cidents of such an act, has been constantly recog- 
nized as within the sphere of Jegislation. 


letter to La Fayette, dated May 10, 1786, said: **It 
certainly might and assuredly ought to be ef- 
fected, and that, too, by legislative authority.” It 
is through legislative authority that slavery has 
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been abolished in State after State of our Union, 
and also in foreign countries. And I have yet to 
learn that the power of Congress for this purpose 


_at this national capital is less complete than that 


of any other legislative body within its own juris- 
diction. : 

But while not doubting the power of Congress 
in any of its incidents, } prefer to tonsider the 


_money which we pay as in the nature of ransom 


rather than compensation, so that freedom shall be 
yielded rather than purchased; and T place it at 
once under the sanction of that commanding char- 
ity proclaimed by prophets and enjoined by apos- 
tles, which all history recognizes and which the 
Constitution cannot impair. From time imme- 
morial every Government has undertaken to ran- 
som its subjects from captivity, and sometimes a 
whole people has felt its resources well bestowed 
in the ransom of its prince. Religion and human- 


| ity have both concurred in this duty, as more than 
four times as many as are now found in the na- |! 


tional capital—became iustantly free, without price || great and excelling office of justice,”’ exclaims 


usually sacred. ‘* The ransom of captives is a 


| one of the early fathers. And the pious St. Am- 
| brose insisted upon breaking up even the sacred 
| vessels of the Church, saying, ‘* the ornament of 
| the sacraments is the redemption of the captives.” 


The power thus commended has been exercised 
by the United States under important circum- 


| stances with the coéperation of the best names of 


our history, so as to be beyond question. The 
instance may not be familiar, but it is decisive, 
while from beginning to end it is full of instruc- 
tion. 

Who has not heard of the Barbary States and 
of the pretension put forth by these Powers to 
enslave white Christians? Algiers was the chief 
seat of this enormity, which, through the insensi- 
bility or incapacity of Christian States, was al- 
lowed to continue for generations. Good men 
and great men were degraded to be captives, while 
many, neglected by fortune, perished in barbar- 
ous slavery. [ven in our colonial days there 


| were cases of Americans whose fate, while in the 
| hands of these slave masters, excited general sym- 
| pathy. It was only by ransom that their freedom 


was obtained. Perhaps no condition was more 
calculated to arouse indignant rage. And yet the 
disposition so common among us to palliate sla- 


| very in Washington has shown itself with regard 


to slavery in Algiers; and, indeed, the same argu- 
ments to soften public opinion have beenemployed 
inthe twoinstances. ‘The parallel is so complete 


| that I shall require all your trust to believe that 


what I read is not an apology for slavery here. 
Thus a member of a diplomatic mission from 


England, who visited Barbary in 1784, speaks of 


the slavery which he saw: “ It is very slightly in- 
flicted, and as to any labor undergone, it does not 
deserve the name.”’ (Keatinge’s Travels, p. 250.) 
And another earlier traveler, after describing the 
comfortable condition of the white slaves, adds, in 
words to which we are accustomed: ‘1 am sure 
we saw several captives who live much better in 
Barbary than ever they did in their own country. 
Whatever money incharity was sent them by their 
friends in Europe was theirown. And yet this 
is called insupportable slavery among Turks and 
Moors. But we found this, as well as many other 
things in this country, strangely misrepresented.”’ 
(Braithwaite’s Revolutions in Morocco, p. 353.) 
And a more recent French writer asserts, with a 
vehemence to which we are habituated from the 
partisans of slavery in our country, that the white 
slaves at Algiers were not exposed to the mis- 
eries which they represented; that they were well 
clad and well fed, much better than the free Chris- 
tians there; that special care was bestowed upon 


| those who became ill; and that some were allowed 
| such privileges as to become indifferent to freedom, 


It was || 
so regarded by Washington, who, in a generous | 


and even to prefer Algiers to their own country. 
(Histoire d’ Alger, Paris, 1830, a 27.) Believe 
me, sir, in stating these things, I simply follow 
history; and I refer to the volume and page or 
chapter of the authorities which I quote, that the 
careful inquirer may see that they relate to slavery 
abroad, and not to slavery athome. If I continue 
to unfold this strange, eventful story, it will be in 
order to exhibit the direct and constant interven- 
tion of Congress for the ransom of slaves; but the 
story itself is an argument against slavery, perti- 
nent to the present occasion, which I am not un- 
willing to adopt. 

Scarcely was our national independence estab- 
lished when we were aroused to fresh efforts for 
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the protection of our enslaved citizens. Within 





\ broad. It was to provide on behalf of the slaves 


three years no less than ten American vessels || what should seem most expedient, 


were seized, At one time an apprehension pre- 
vailed that Dr. Franklin, on his way home from 


France, had beencaptured. ‘* We are waiting,” | 


said one of his French correspondents, ‘* with the 
greatest impatience to hear from you. The news- 
papers have given us anxiety on your account, 


| Another report from the Secretary of State, en- 
titled the Mediterranean Trade, and communicated 
| to Congress December 30, 1790, related chiefly to 

the same matter. In this document are the esti- 
|| mates of different persons with regard to the price 
at which our citizens might be ransomed and 


for some of them insist that you have been taken || peace be purchased. One person, who had re- 


by the Algerines, while others pretend that you 


are i rocco, enduring your slavery with all 
the 3 e ofa philosopher.”’ But though this 


apprehens.ov happily proved to be without foun- 
dation, it soon became known that there were 
other Americans, less distinguished, but entitled 
to all the privileges of new-born citizenship, who 
were suffering in cruel captivity. The sentiments 
of the people were at once enlisted in their behalf. 
The newspapers pleaded, while the slave corsairs 
were denounced sometimes as “‘ infernal crews,”’ 
and sometimes as ‘‘ human harpies.’’ But it was 
through the stories of sufferings told by those who 
had succeeded in escaping from bondage that the 
people were mostaroused. As these fugitive slaves 
touched our shores, they were welcomed with out- 
spoken sympathy. The glimpses opened through 
them into the dread regions of slavery gave a har- 
rowing reality to all that conjecture or imagina- 
tion had pictured, 
own white brethren, entitled like ourselves to all 
the rights of manhood, were degraded in unques- 


tioning obedience to an arbitrary task-master; | 


sold at the auction block; worked like beasts of 
the field, and galled by the manacle and lash. As 
our power seemed yet inadequate to compel their 
liberation, it was attempted by ransom. 

Informal agencies at Algiers were organized 
under the direction of our minister at Parts, and 
the famous Society of Redemption, established in 


It was, indeed, true that our || 


the thirteenth century, under the sanction of Pope | 


Innocent IIL, offered their aid. Our agents were 
blandly entertained by the chief slave-dealer, the 


Dey, who informed them that he was familiar || 


with the exploits of Washington, and as he never 
expected to set eyes on this hero of freedom, ex- 
pressed a hope that, through Congress, he might 
receive a full-length portrait of him, to be dis- 
played in the palace at Algiers. But amidstsuch 
professions, the Dey sull clung to his American 
slaves, holding them at prices beyond the means 
of the agents, who were not authorized to go be- 
yond $200 a head, being somewhat less than is 
proposed in the present bill; and I beg to call the 
attention of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mor- 
RILL]} to the parallel. 


Their redemption engaged the attention of our 


| 


Government early after the adoption of the Con- | 


stitution. It wus first brought before Congress 
by a petition, of which we find the following 
record: 

“ Friday, May 14, 1790.—A petition from sundry citizens 
of the United States, captured by the Algerines, and now 
in slavery there, was presented, praying the interposition 
of Congress in their behalf. Referred to the Secretary of 
State.”’—Annals of Congress, First Congress, p. 1572. 


he sets forth the efforts of Government for their 

redemption at such prices as would not “ raise the 

market,’’ it being regarded as important that, in 

** the first instance of redemption by the United | 
States, our price should be fixed at the lowest 
point.’’ I quote the precise words of this docu- 
ment, Which will be found in the State Papers of 
the country, (vol. 1, p. 101,) and I call special 
attention to them as applicable to the present mo- | 
ment. It appears that at this time the number of | 
white slaves at Algiers, belonging to all countries, 
was nearly identical with the number of black | 
slaves at Washington whose redemption is now | 
proposed. The report of Mr. Jefferson was laid | 
before Congress, with the following brief message 
from the President, (State Papers, vol. 1, p. 100:) | 


i 


Unrrep States, December 30, 1790. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I lay before you a report of the Secretary of State on the || officer of his staff during the Revolution. 


subject of the citizens of the United States in captivity at 


Algiers, that you may provide on their behalf what to you 
shall seem most expedient. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


It does not appear that there was any question | 
in any quarter with regard to the power of Con- 
gress, The recommendation of the President was 


} 
1 


1) 


An interesting report on the situation of these |! 
captives, dated December 28, 1790, was made to || 
the President by the Secretary of State, in which | 


or seventy thousand pounds sterling. This was 
the lowest estimate. But another authority put 
it at $570,000; and still another said that it could 
not be less than $1,000,000, which is the sum pro- 
posed in the present bill. 

Mr. Jefferson, after considering the subject at 
some length, concludes as follows: 

‘Upon the whole it rests with Congress to decide be- 
tween war, tribute, and ransom. If war, they will consider 
how far our own resources shall be called forth. If tribute 
or ransom, it will rest with them to limit and provide the 
amount, and with the Executive, observing the same con- 
stitutional forms, to make arrangements for employing it to 
the best advantage.”’—State Papers, vol. 1, p. 105. 


sided very long at Algiers, put the price at sixty 
| 
| 


i 
; ‘ 
Among the papers accompanying the report, 1s 
a letter irom Mr. Adams, while he was minister 


at London, from which I take the following words: | 
“It may be reasonably concluded that this great affair | 


cannot be finished for much less than £200,000.” 


In pursuance of these communications, the Sen- 


| ate proceeded to tender its advice to the President, | 


| in the following resolution: 


** Resolved, That the Senate advise and consent that the 
| President of the United States take such measures as he 


| may think necessary for the redemption of the citizens of | 


the United States now in captivity at Algiers: Provided, 
The expense shall not exceed $40,000 ; and also that meas- 


Papers, vol. 1, p. 128. 


By a subsequent message, dated February 22, 
1791, the President said: 


**T will proceed to take measures for the ransom of our | 


| citizens in captivity at Algiers, in conformity with your 
resolution of advice of the Ist instant, so soon as the moneys 
| necessary shall be appropriated by the legislature and shall 
be in readiness.’’—I bid, 
| Still later, the same subject was presented by 
the following inquiry proposed to the Senate by 
President Washington, under date of May 8, 1792: 
** If the President of the United States should con- 
clude a convention or treaty with the Government 
of Algiers, for the ransom of the thirteen Ameri- 
cans in captivity there, for a sum not exceeding 
$40,000, all expenses included, will the Senate 
upprove the same? Or is there any, and what, 
greater or lesser sum which they would fix as the 
ransom?’’ The Senate promptly replied by a 
resolution declaring it would approve such treaty 
of ransom. (State Papers, vol. J,p. 136.) And 
Congress, by the act of May 8, 1792, appropri- 
| ated a sum of $50,000 for this purpose. Commo- 
dore Paul Jones was intrusted with the mission 
to Algiers,charged with the double duty of making 
| peace with this Power and of securing the redemp- 
| tion of our citizens. In his letter of instructions, 
dated June 1, 1792, Mr. Jefferson expresses him- 
self as follows: 

‘It has been a fixed principle with Congress to establish 
the rate of ransom of American captives with the Barbary 
States, at as low a point as possible, that it may not be the 
interest of those States to goin quest of our citizens in pret- 
erence to those of other countries. Had it not been for the 
danger it would have brought on the residue of our seamen, 
by exciting the cupidity of these rovers against them, our 
citizens now in Algiers would have been long ago redeemed 
without regard to price. ‘The mere money for their partic- 
| ular redemption neither has been noris an object with any- 


} 


|} body here.?*—State Papers, vol. 1, p. 292. 


In the same instructions, Mr. Jefferson says: 
« As soon as the ransom is completed, you will be pleased 
to have the captives well clothed and sent home at the ex- 
pense of the United States, with as much economy as will 
consist with their reasonable comfort.”’°—Ibid. 
Commodore Paul Jones—called admiral in the 
instructions—died without entering upon the per- 
formance of these duties, which were afterwards 
undertaken by Colonel Humphreys, our minister 
| at Lisbon, who was honored especially with the 
| friendship of Washington, as an accomplished 
ut the 
| terms exacted by the Dey were such as to render 


} the mission unsuccessful. 
i 


Meanwhile other Americans were seized by the 


| Algerines, who are described as ‘‘ employed as 


captive slaves on the most laborious work, ina 
distressed and naked situation.’’ (State Papers, 
vol. 1, p. 418.) One of their number, in a letter 


ures be taken to confirm the treaty now existing between || 
the United States and the Emperor of Morocco.’’—State | 


limit beyond which they would not approve the | 








March 31, 


to the President, dated at Algiers, November 5, 
| 1793, says: 
|} © Tlumanity towards the unfortunate American captives 
| [ presume, will induce your exceilency to co‘perate with 
Congress to adopt some speedy and effectual plan in order 
to restore to liberty and finally extricate the American cap- 
tives from their present distresses.”’—Itid. 


1 
| 
At this time there were one hundred and nine- 
} 








} 
} 
} 


| teen American slaves in Algiers, who united in q 
| petition to Congress, dated December, 1793, in 
| which they say: 

“Your petitioners are at present captives in this city of 
bondage, employed daily in the most laborious work, with- 
out any respect Lo persons. They pray that you will take 
| their unfortunate situation into consideration, and adopt 
| such measures as will restore the American captives to their 
i ah their friends, families, and connections.”—J}id, 
p. 41. 

The country was now aroused. A general con- 
tribution was proposed. People of all classes vied 
| in generous efforts. Newspapers entered with 
|| increased activity into the work. At public cele- 
|| brations the toasts ‘* happiness for all,”’ and * uni- 
| versal liberty,’’ were proposed, partly in sympa- 
| thy with our wretched white fellow-countrymen 
} in bonds. On one occasion, at a patriotic celebra- 

| tion in New Hampshire, they were remembered 
in the following toast: ** Our brethren in slaver 
at Algiers. May the measures adopted for their 
redemption be successful, and may they live to 
|| rejoice with their friends in the blessings of lib- 
| erty.”? The clergy too were enlisted. A fervid 
| appeal by the captives themselves was addressed 
|, to the ministers of the Gospel throughout the 
United States, asking them to set apart a special 
'| Sunday for sermons in behalf of their enslaved 
|, brethren. Literature, too, added her influence, 
not only in essays, but in a work, which, though 
|| now forgotten, was among the earliest of the lit- 
|| erary productions of our country, reprinted in 
|| London at atime when few American books were 
known abroad. I refer to the story of The Al- 
|| gerine Captive, which though published anony- 
| mously—like other similar works at a later day— 
| is known to have been written by Royall Tyler, 
|| afterwards chief justice of Vermont. Slavery in 
| Algiers is here depicted in the sufferings of a sin- 
|| gle captive—as slavery in the United States has 
| been since depicted in the sufferings of Uncle Tom, 
| but the influence of the one J story was hardly 
| less strong against African slavery than against 
white slavery. ‘*Grant me,” says the Algerine 
captive—who had beena surgeon on board a ship 
in the African slave trade—from the depths of his 
| own sorrows, ** once more to taste the freedom of 
| my native country, and every moment of my life 
shall be dedicated to preaching against this detest- 
able commerce. I will fly to our fellow-citizens 
|| of the southern States; I will on my knees con- 

jure them, in the name of humanity, to abolish a 

traffic which causes it to bleed in every pore. If 

they are deaf to the pleadings of nature, I will 

conjure them, for the sake of consistency, to cease 
| to deprive their fellow-creatures of freedom, which 
| their writers, their orators, Representatives, Sen- 
{| ators,and even their constitutions of government, 

have declared to be the unalienable birthright of 
| man,”’ (cap. 32.) In such words was the cause 
| of emancipation pleaded at that early day. 
| Colonel Humphreys, from his distant mission 





at Lisbon, while yet unable to reach Algiers, 
joined in this appeal by a letter to the American 
“people, dated July 11, 1794. “Taking advantage 
of the general interest in lotteries, and particu- 








| larly of the custom, not then condemned, of re- 
sorting to these as a mode of obtaining money for 
literary or benevolent purposes, he suggested a 
grand lottery, sanctioned by the United States, or 
| particular lotteries in the individual States, in 
order to obtain the means required for the ransom 
of our countrymen. He then asks: 
Ts there within the limits of these United States an in- 





|| dividual who will not cheerfully contribute in proportion to 


his means to carry it into effect? By the peculiar blessings 
of freedom which you enjoy, by the disinterested sacrifices 
you made for its attainment, by the patriotic blood of those 
martyrs of liberty who died to secure your independence, 
and by all the tender ties of nature, let ine conjure you once 
more to snatch your unfurtunate countrymen from fetters, 
dungeons, and death.” 


| Meanwhile the Government was energetic 
| through all its agents, at home and abroad; nor 


| was any question raised with regard to its con- 


| stitutional powers. In the animated debate which 


ensued in the House of Representatives, an honor- 
able member said, ‘If bribery would not do, he 
should certainly vote for equipping a fleet.” 


1862 
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(Annals of Congress, Third Congress, p. 434.) 
At last, by act of Congress of the 20:h of March, 
1794,$1,000,000 was appropriated for this purpose, 
being the identical sum now proposed for a sim- 
ilar purpose of redemption; but it was somewhat 
masked under the language ‘‘to defray any ex- 
penses which may be incurred in rélation to the 


intercourse between the United States and foreign || 


nations,’’ (Statutes at Large, vol. 1, p. 345.) On 
the same day, by another act, the*President was 
authorized ‘to borrow on the credit of the Uni- 
ted States, if in his opinion the public service shall 
require it, asum not exceeding $1,000,000.” The 
object was distinctly avowed tn the instructions 


of Mr. Jefferson, dated the 28th of March, of the || 


same year, * for concluding a treaty of peace and 
liberating our citizens from captivity,’ and in 
other instructions, dated the 19th of July, of the 
same year, in which the wishes of the President 
are thus conveyed: 

‘¢ Ransom and peace are to go hand in hand, if practica- 


ble; but if peace cannot be obtained, a ransom is to be ef- | 


fected without delay,”’ Md i 7 *  restrict- 


ing yourself, on the head of ransom, within the limit of | 


$3,000 per man.’’—State Papers, vol. 1, p. 529. 

The negotiation was at last consummated, and 
the first tidings of its success were announced to 
Congress by President Washington in his mes- 
sage of 8th December, 1795, as follows: 


** With peculiar satisfaction [ add, that information has | 


been received from an agent deputed on our part to Algiers, 
importing that the terms of a treaty with the Dey and Re- 
gency of that country had been adjusted in such a manner 
as to authorize the expectation of @speedy peace, and the 
restoration of our unfortunate fellow-citizens from a griev- 
ous captivity.’’—State Papers, vol. 1, p. 28. 

The treaty for this purpose was signed at Al- 
giers Sth September, 1795. It was a sacrifice of 
pride, if not of honor, to the necessity of the oc- 
casion, Among its stipulations was one even for 
an annual tribute from the United States to the 
barbarous Slave Power. But amidst all its un- 
questionable humiliation, it was a treaty of eman- 


cipation; nor did our people consider nicely the | 


terms on which such a good was secured. 
recorded that a thrill of joy went through the land 


It is || Providence for bringing to reason a ferocious Government || 


|| and destroying forever the insufferable and horrid system | 


on the annunciation that a vessel had left Algiers | 


having on board the Americans who had been cap- 
tives there. The largess of money and even the 
indignity of tribute were forgotten in gratulations 
on their new-found happiness. Washington in 
his message to Congress of December 7, 1796, 
thus solemnly dwelt on their emancipation: 


* After many delays and disappointments arising out of | 


the European war, the final arrangements for fulfilling the 
engagements to the Dey and Regency of Algiers will, in all 


present appearance, be crowned with success; but under | 


great, though inevitable, disadvantages in the pecuniary 
transactions occasioned by that war,which will render a fur- 
ther provision necessary. The actual liberation of all our 
citizens who were prisoners at Algiers, while it gratifies every 
feeling heart, is itself an earnest of a satisfactory termina- 


tion of the whole negotiation.”°—Slate Papers, vol. 1, p. 30. | 


Other treaties were made with Tripoli and with 
Morocco, and more money was paid for the same 
object, until at last, in 1801, the slaveholding pre- 
tensions of Tripoli compelled a resort to arms. It 
appears by a document preserved in the State Pa- 
pers of our country, that from 1796—in the space 


of five years—appropriations had been made for | 


the liberation of our people, constituting a sum 
total of upwards of two millions of dollars. (State 
Papers, vol. 2, p.372.) To all who now question 
the power of Congress or the policy of exercis- 
ing it, | commend this account, in its various 
items, given with all possible minuteness. If we 
consider the population and the resources of the 
country at the time, as compared with our pres- 
ent gigantic means, the amount will not be con- 
sidered inconsiderable. 

The pretensions of Tripoli aroused Colonel 
Humphreys, the former companion of Washing- 
ton, who was now at home in retirement. In an 
address to the public, he called again for united 
action, saying: 


“ Americans of the United States, your fellow-citizens 
are in fetters! Can there be but one feeling? Where are 
the gallant remains of the race who fought for freedom? 
Where the glorious heirs of their patriotism? Will there 
never be a truce to political parties? Or must it forever be 
the fate of the free States, that the soft voice of union should 
be drowned in the hoarse clamors of discord? No! Let 
every friend of blessed humanity and sacred freedom enter- 
tain a better hope and confidence.’’— Miscellaneous Works 
of David Humphreys, p. 75. 


Then commenced those early deeds by which 
our arms became known in Europe—the best 
achievement of Decatur, and the romantic expe- 
dition of Eaton, Three several times Tripoli was 





| solemn treaty to pay $60,000 for the freedom of | 
| two hundred American slaves, and thus again by 
| money obtained emancipation. 


| those who were in bonds. 
| was promptly dispatched to the Mediterranean, 
| secured the freedom of the American slaves with- 
| out ransom, and stipulated further that hereafter 


|| all requisition or reclamation. 


| and ransom, directed her naval power against the 


| sShellsand rockets, one hundred and eighteen tons 


| than five hundred tons. D 
| ruins of wall and citidal the cruel Slave Power 


| and to the abolition of white slavery forever. This 


| close to this wicked pretension. 


| ington. 





| than curious, while it sometimes held the mirror 
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attacked; and yet, after successes sometimes men- 
tioned with pride, our country consented by | 


But Algiers was | 
governed by slavery as a ruling passion. Again | 
it seized our people; but even the contest in which 
we were engaged with Great Britain could not 
prevent an outbreak of indignant sympathy for | 
A naval force, which. 


no Americans should be made slaves, and that 
** any Christians whatever, captives in Algiers,” 
making their escape and taking refuge on board 
an American ship of war, should be safe from 
Decatur, on this 
occasion, showed character as well as courage. 
The freedmen of his arms were welcomed on board 
his ship with impatient triumph. Thus, not by | 
money, but by war was emancipation this time 
secured. 

Ata later day, Great Britain, weary of tribute 





Barbary States. Tunis and Tripoli each prom- 
ised abolition; but Algiers sullenly refused, until | 
compelled by irresistible force. Before night on | 
the 27th August, 1816, the fleet fired, besides | 





of powderand fifty thousand shot, weighing more 
Amidst the crumbling 


was humbled, and consented, by solemn stipula- | 
tion, to the surrender of all the slaves in Algiers, 


great event was announced by the victorious ad- 
miral in a dispatch to his Government, where he 
uses words of gratulation worthy of the occasion: | 


“Tn all the vicissitudes of a long life of public service, | 
no circumstance has ever produced on my mind such im- | 
pressions of gratitude as the event of yesterday. To have 
been one of the humble instruments in the hands of Divine 


of Christian slavery, can never cease to be a source of de- 
light and heartfelt comfort to every individual happy enough 
to be employed in it.’’—Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth, 
p. 432 

And thus ended white slavery in the Barbary 
States. A single brief effort of war put an instant || 
If, in looking | 
back upon its history, we find much to humble our 
pride—if we are disposed to mourn that our Gov- 
ernment stooped to ransom those who were justly 
free without price, yet we cannot fail to gather in- 
struction from this great precedent. Slavery is 
the same in its essential character, wherever it ex- | 
ists, except, perhaps, that it has received some | 
new harshness here among us. There is no ar- 
gument against its validity at Algiers which is | 
not equally strong against its validity at Wash- | 
In both cases it is unjust FORCE organ- || 
ized into law. But in Algiers, itis not known 
that the law was unconstitutional, as it clearly is 
here in Washington. In the early case, slavery | 
was regarded by our fathers only as an existing 
FACT; and itis only as an existing FACT that it | 
can be now regarded by us in the present case; 
nor is there any power of Congress, which was 
generously exerted for those distant captives, 
which may not now be invoked for the captives | 
in our own streets, 

Mr. President, if in this important discussion, 
which seems to open the door of the future, I }) 
have confined myself to two simple inquiries, it is || 
because practically they exhaust the whole sub- 
ject. If slavery be unconstitutional in the national || 
capital, and if it bea Christian duty, sustained by || 
constitutional examples, to ransom slaves, then | 
your swift desires cannot hesitate to adopt the 
present bill. It is needless to enter upon other 
questions, important perhaps, but irrelevant. It 
is needless also to consider the bugbears which 
Senators have introduced, for all must see that 
they are bugbears. 

If I have seemed to dwell on details, it is be- || 
cause they furnished at each stage instuction and 
support; if I have occupied timeon a curious pas- 
sage of history, it is because it was more apt even 


up to our own wickednesses, and sometimes even | 
seemed to cry out, ** Thou art the man.’’ Of 
course, I scorn to argue the obvious truth that | 
the slaves here are as much entitled to freedom as || 





the white slaves that enlisted the early energies 
of our Government. They are men by the grace 
of God, and this is enough. ‘There is no princi- 
ple of the Constitution, and no rule of justice, 
which is not as strong for one as for the other. 
In consenting to the ransom proposed, you will 
recognize their manheod, and, if authority be 
needed, you will find it in the example of Wash- 
ington, who did not hesitate to employ a golden 
key to open the house of bondage. 

Let this bill pass, and the first practical triumph 
of freedom, for which good men have longed, dying 
without the sight—for which a whole generation 
has petitioned, and for which orators and states- 
men have pleaded—will at last be accomplished. 
Slavery will be banished from the national capi- 
tal. his metropolis, which bears a venerated 
name, will be purified; its evil spirit will be cast 


| out; its shame will be removed; its society will 


be refined; its courts will be made better; its re- 
volting ordinances will be swept away; and even 
its loyalty will be secured. If not moved by jus- 
tice to the slave, then be willing to act for your 
own good and in self-defense. If you hesitate to 
pass this bill for the blacks, then pass it for the 
whites. Nothing is clearer than that the degra- 
dation of slavery affects the master as much as the 
slave; while recent events testify, that wherever 
slavery exists, there treason lurks, if it does not 
flaunt. From the beginning of this rebellion, sla- 
very has been constantly manifest in the conduct 
of the masters, and even here in the national cap- 
ital, it has been the traitorous power which has 
encouraged and strengthened the enemy. This 
power must be suppressed at every cost, and if 


| its suppression here endangers slavery elsewhere, 


there will be a new motive for determined action. 

Amidst all present solicitudes, the future can- 
not be doubtful. At the national capital slavery 
will give way to freedom; but the good work will 
not stop here. It must proceed. What God and 
nature decree rebellion cannot arrest. And as 
the whole wide-spread tyranny begins to tumble, 
then, above the din of battle, sounding from the 
sea and echoing along the land, above even the 
exultations of victory on well-fought fields, will 


| ascend voices of gladness and benediction, swell- 


ing from generous hearts wherever civilization 
bears sway, to commemorate a sacred triumph, 
whose trophies, instead of tattered banners, will 


| be ransomed slaves. 


-Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. President, I propose to 


| say something on this subject, and I move that 


it be postponed until one o’clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. MORRILL. Of course I am disposed to 
give every opportunity for debate upon this ques- 
tion, but I desire now to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that this measure has been 
greatly procrastinated, and that a single speech a 
day where there are so many to speak, it seems 
to me is hardly reasonable, and that after to-day 
I shall press this measure upon the consideration 
of the Rain, and ask its action by voting upon 
the bill. 

REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 


Mr. POMEROY. I desire to enter a motion 
to reconsider a bill that passed here during the 


| morning hour on Friday in a very thin Senate. 


It is House bill No. 318. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Will the Sen- 
ator from Kansas indicate the title of the bill? 
Mr. POMEROY. Itis entitled ‘ A bill to pro- 
hibit the allowance or payment of pensions to the 


| children of officers and soldiers of the Revolution.”’ 


I merely desire to have the motion to reconsider 
entered to-day, and the question may be taken at 
some future time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is 
informed that the bill has passed from the pres- 
ence of the Senate and has gone to the House of 
Representatives, and will require a motion that 
the House be directed to return that bill to the 
Senate. 

Mr. POMEROY. Itis a House bill, and could 


| not have gone back to the House of Represent- 


atives, for we made noamendmentto it. If, how- 
ever, the bill has really gone back, I will make a 


| motion that the House be requested to return it to 


the Senate, and then I shall desire to have a motion 
to reconsider entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of 
the Senator from Kansas to request the return of 
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the bill from the House of Representatives will 
be enters d, and the request will be made. 

Mr. POMEROY. Will the motion to recon- 
sider be entered ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to 
reconsider cannot be entered until it shall be re- 
turned. It being a House bill, and having passed 
the Senate, it was returned to the House to re- 
ceive, when enrolled, the signature of the Speaker 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, and it was 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the 
House of Representatives to return to the Senate the bill 
of the Hbouse (No. 318) to prohibit the allowance or pay 
ment of pensions to the children of officers and soldiers of 
the war of the Revolution, which was passed by the Senate 
on the 28th instant. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and after some time 
spent in the consideration of executive business, 
the doors were reopened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownpnay, arch 31, 1362. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Stockton. 


“The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 


roved, 

The SPEAKER announced the regular busi- 
ness in order to be the call of committees for re- 
ors, 

Mr. STEVENS. Imove thatthe rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 

Mr. DAWES. lLappeal to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to yield to me one moment to call 
up a report from the Committee of Elections. 1 
would like to call up the reportin reference to the 
right of J. Ferguson Beach toa seat in the Thirty- 
Seventh Congress from the seventh congressional 
district from Virginia. Ihave a note from Mr. 
Beach, stating that he does not desire to be heard 
upon the subject, and I suppose no one desires to 
debate the matter; and, if not, I will put the res- 
olution on its passage. The people of that dis- 
trict desire to have that matter disposed of. 

Mr. STEVENS. To-day? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir; butif any one desires 
to debate it, | will not press the matter. 


1} 


| 
1 


to refund and remit the duties on arms imported 
by States, approved July 10, 1861. 

No objection being made, the bill was taken 
up, read a first and second time, and ordered to 
be read a third time. It was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed; and also 
moved to lay the motion to reconsiler on the table. 

+ The Jatter motion was agreed to. 


TAX BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS. I now move thatthe rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, for the purpose of resuming the consider- 

| ation of the tax bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state ofahe Union, (Mr. Cotrax 
in the chair,) and resumed, asa special order, the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 312) to pro- 
vide internal revenue to support the Government 
and pay interest on the public debt. 

The CHAIRMAN stated the question to be 
upon the amendmentto the seventy-third section, 

| proposed on Friday last by Mr. Horton, to 
| strike out the following words: 

On patent or enameled harness leather, two cents per 
pound ; on patent or enameled leather made from what are 
usually called cow hides, one cent per pound ; on sole 
leather of all descriptions, one cent per pound; on morocco, 
goat, or kid skins, curried, manufactured, or finished, sev- 
enty-five cents per dozen; on sheep skins, tanned, curried, 
or finished, twenty-five cents per dozen ; on bend and har- 
ness leather, one cent and five mills per pound ; on tanned 
and curried calf skins, two cents per pound; on upper 

| leather, and all other descriptions of Icather not provided 
for, one cent and five mills per pound. 


| And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


| On patentor enameled leather, five mills per square foot ; 
on patent japauned splits used for dasher leather, four mills 
per square foot; on patent or enameled skirting leather, 
one and one half cent per square foot; on all sole and rough 
or harness leather made from hides imported east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and all damaged leather, five mills per 
pound ; on all other sole or rough leather, hemlock tanned, 
| eight mills per pound; on all sole or rough leather tanned 
| in whole or in part with oak, one cent per pound; on all 
| finished or curried upper leather, except calf skins, made 

from leather tanned in the interest of the parties finishing 


|| or currying such leather, not previously taxed in the rough, 


Mr. STEVENS. I will yicld with that under- | 


standing. 

The resolution was taken up, and read, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That J. Ferguson Beach is not entitled toa seat 
in this Llouse as a Representative in the Thirty-Seventh 
Congress from the seventh congressional district of Vir 
ginia. 

The question was put, and the resolution was 
adopted, 

Mr. DAWES moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and also moved 
to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I appeal to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to give way a moment. 
I desire to call up a bill, which was passed over 
some time aco, for the reorganization of the med- 
ical staff of the Army. It seems to me it is quite 
as important to take care of the health of the 
Army, as it is to pass this bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I think we had better get 
through with this bill first, and therefore I decline 
to vield. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Then I hope the 
House will vote down, in favor of the sick sol- 
diers, the motion to go into committee. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES ON ARMS. 


Mr. OLIN. Will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania allow me to take from the Speaker’s 
table and to put upon its passage a bill in refer- 
ence to the remission of duties on arms? 

Mr. STEVENS. I will; but it is positively 
the last time. 

Mr. OLIN. Lask the unanimous consent of 
the House to take trom the table and put upon its 


| one centper pound; on bend, butt, and harness leather, one 
| and one half cent per pound; on offal leather, five mills per 

pound; on tawed or oil-dressed Jeather, two and one half 
cents per pound; on tanned calf skins, six cents each; on 
| morocco, goat, kid, or sheep skins, curried, manufactured, 
| or finished, five per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That the 
| price at which such skins are usually sold shall determine 
| their value; on buckskins, tanned or dressed, two dollars 
} per dozen; on doeskins, tanned or dressed, one dollar per 
| dozen; on deer skins, dressed and smoked, six cents per 
} pound; on horse and hog skins, tanned and dressed, four 
| per cent. ad valorem; on American patent calf skins, five 


|| per cent. ad valorem; on patent or enameled cloth, three 


passage the bill (S. No. 120) in addition to an act ! 


per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ALLEY. I move to amend the amend- 


|| ment by striking out the word * five,” and insert- 


| ing ** four,”’ in the following clause of the amend- 
| ment: 
On morocco, goat, kid, or sheep skins, curried, manu- 
factured, or finished, five per cent. ad valorem. 

I move the amendment because I believe it is 
| but justice to that branch of the leather manufac- 
| turing interest. That rate will be but in propor- 

tion to the tariff upon the rest of the leather trade. 
In fact, | think thatif it were but three and a half 
per cent. itwgould be more just than, eee any 
other rate; but I do not desire to split hairs, and 
therefore | h@ve moved that the tax be four per 


|, cent. All this interest comes in direct competi- 
j 


tion with patent and enameled leather and patent 
and enameled cloth, and also with most descrip- 
tions of upper leather, the tax upon which averages 


|| from three and a half to four percent. I know 


that the committee desire to do no injustice to oe 


| branch of this manufacturing interest, and I thin 
|| that if a tax of five per cent. should be adopted it 


| would be an injustice. [I hope the committee will 

| adopt the amendment to the amendment, and allow 

| the tax to be four instead of five per cent. 

| I feel that | know all about this interest. I have 
been largely engaged in times past in the manu- 
facture of most descriptions of morocco leather. 
L have not the slightest interest, directly or indi- 
rectly, in its manufacture at the present time. I 
am « manufacturer of other descriptions of upper 
leather, and the amendment which is proposed 
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would be for my personal advantage and interest. 
but I know that it would be unjust to the many. 
facturers of morocco leather. [think they would 
be satisfied with four per cent., although nearly 
all of those I have conversed with think it should 
not be more than three, and many contend that it 
should be only two. Butif the tax is put at four 
1 think it will be and should be reasonab! satis. 
| factory. Although it is but a trifling difference, 
| yet I know that, as compared with the tax on al] 
other descriptions of leather, this amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee of Ways and Means 
would be unjust, and I hope my amendment wjj| 
prevail. 

The manufacturers of morocco leather are as 
patriotic and willing to be taxedas any other class; 
but those of them who contended for two per cent. 
instead of a higher rate, did so upon the ground 
that a tax was levied upon the raw material im- 
ported of ten per cent., therefore the internal tax 
should be moderate, and not, I confess, without 
some show of reason. Knowing asI doall about 
this branch of the leather business, and the com- 
petition it is subjected to, and its relative bearing 
to the other branches of the leather business, [ 
should be faithless to my trust if I did not thus 
briefly call your attention to it. It is all import- 
ant that all the tax should be so laid that it will 
| bear equally, at least, upon every branch of the 

same interest, otherwise you build up the manu- 
| facturers of cne class of goods upon the ruin of 


another equally yerthy. I trust 1 have said 
cnough to establish the justice and propriety of 


| the reduction I propose, and hope my motion will 
| be adopted. 


Theamendment to the amendment wasagreed to. 
Mr.VAN VALKENBURGH. I move toamend 


the amendment by striking out * eight’”’ and in- 
serting ‘* five’? in that part of the amendment 
which reads as follows: 


On all other sole or rough leather, hemlock tanned, eight 
mills per pound. 


I ask to have a letter, which I hold in my hand, 
read, as the reason for moving this amendment. 
The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


DansviLLe, Livinaston County, New York. 

Dear Sir: s » - i am in the leather 
manutacturing, in a general business for home and eastern 
markets, and would call your attention to this in particular 
as in Which | am most interested. You will see by refer- 
ence to the bill that it proposes a tax of one cent per pound 
on sole leather, and Oue and one half cent per pound upon 
other kinds of heavy leather, namely: harness, upper, and 
rough leather, &c. Assuming twenty centgas the average 
price for the different kinds and qualities emlock sole 
leather, Which is as near as may be for a term of years, and 
you will see that the tax as proposed is equal to five per 
cent. ad valorem in all our business in this line. And it is 
about the same on upper, harness, and rough leather—a lit- 
tle less on calf skins and light stock. 

I have just run through oursmall business for the last year, 
taking actual figures, and find the result, under the proposed 
tariff, $1,118,as our tax for one year’s business. I know single 
parties, of which there are twoat Buffalo, that would have 
to pay from forty to sixty thousand dollars each upon the 
same basis of taxation. I am aware that many reply at once 
that we do not suffer in this amount, but add it directly to the 
price, and get it again from the consumer. We hold this is 
not true in this case. If we simply bought to-day and sold 
the same to-morrow, it would necessarily follow; but be- 
tween the purchase of the raw material and the time of sale 
from six to twelve months transpires, and tke price of pur- 
chase has little to do with the market when we go to mar- 
ket. We would ask if there are any guarantees that the 
man that pays a large price for his seed wheat shall geta 
large price tor his coming crop? The history of our trade, 
if investigated, proves this position correct. 

I cannot see why my neighbor, selling by my side twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars in goods, should not pay an ad 
valorem tax of five per cent. as well. Or why the farmer 
not as well pay five cents per bushel on his crop of wheat. 
Permit me to refer to one fact in the past. When the re- 
bellion broke out, it took from our branch of business one 
third of our customers, as the South never made their 
leather or boots and shoes. And leather went down in 
price in a few days from fifty to seventy-five percent. And 
| it is estimated that one fourth to one third of all the capital 

in our business was * wiped out.’? I only refer to this as 

he first installment of the war tax to our business. The 

increased consumption of those that make up our own Army 

here, perhaps, gives back to us at a late moment one fourth 

ofthis. Still our business is struggling under the general 

| prostration. I would not complain of any tax. Nu, sir; 1 
am willing (and believe I speak the feeling of most, if not 
all, of our trade) that my tax may be quadrupled, and if that 
is not enough, then add more, for we should not shrink 
from the just demands of our Government in its peril. And 
I want to say further, ours is no fancy business, but requires 
capital and a solid class of men to succeed init. If you will 
look into Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, or any other 
of our principal towns, you will find the men in our line 
| solid men, and so far as [ know, as a class, ardent support- 
| ers of the present Administration, who will cheerfully pay 
their just proportion of any burden Congress may put upon 
them ; but why we should, after the heavy sacrifices al- 


by the Committee of Ways and Means certainly | ready rustained, be singled out for a special burden,  can- 
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not see. Lcannot but think all that is necessary is to put 
the matter in its true light to receive justice atthe hands of 
our Congressmen. 

Yours, very respectfully, ; 

THEO. LEONARD. 
Hon. R. B. Van VALKENBURGH. 

Mr. HORTON. In reference to the proposed 
reduction of the tax upon that particular deserip- 
tion of leather, I would say that the Committee 
of Ways and Means consulted with a great num- 


ber of experts in the matter of jeather. I for one 


have no particular knowledge upon the subject. 
The committee came unanimously to the conclu- 
sion, | think, that the amendment which we have 


offered was right and equitable to all interests con- | 


nected with the leather business, after hearing 
delegations from various parts of the country, and 
experts themselves. I hope, therefore, without 
taking up any further time of the committee, that 
they will consider that the Committee of Ways 
and Means have had representatives before them 
of all the varieties of interests connected with the 
leather trade, that they have made the tax equit- 
able to all; and I hape the Committee of the 
Whole will vote down the amendment upon that 
ground, 


The amendment was not agreed to. 
Mr. STEELE, of New York. I move toamend 


at the same point by striking out * cight,”’ and || 


inserting ** seven.’’ I understand that in the gra- 


dation of taxes to be imposed upon leather, the | 
tax was fixed for this kind of leather at three | 
quarters of one per cent., which is not quite eight | 


mills. I think that this kind of leather interest is 
taxed out of proportion, and I think that gentle- 
men upon this floor, who are acquainted with the 


leather business, will agree with me that eight | 


mills is out of proportion with the tax on other 
leather interests. As they have already voted that 


they will not reduce it to five, | propose now to | 


put it at seven instead of eight, because on this 
very large interest even one mill on a pound is an 
important matter. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. | 


The amendment of the Committee of Ways and 
Means,as amended, on motionof Mr. At.ey, was 
then agreed to. 


Mr. HORTON. 


and inserting ‘* five;’’ so that it will read: 

On wine made of grapes, five cents per gallon. 

Mr. ALLEN. I oppose the amendment for the 
purpose of asking the indulgence of the committee 
to have a letter read, which Lhold in my hand, from 
a firm in my district engaged largely in the man- 
ufacture of liquors. It would have been more ap- 
propriate when the paragraph relating to the duty 
on whisky was under consideration; but as I was 
not in possession of the letter at that time, [ hope 


the committee will permit it to be read now for the | 


benefit of a large class of my constituents affected 


directly or indirectly, by this tax on liquors. 
Mr. HORTON. ” 


’ 


committee. 


Mr. ALLEN. It refers to wines. I should like | 


to have it read as part of my remarks. 


The Clerk read the first sentence of the letter. | 


Mr. STEVENS. That is not germane to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules the let- 
ter out of order. It relates to whisky. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. A large portion of 
the wine of the country is manufactured out of 
whisky. It must, therefore, be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not aware 
of that fact. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Nor amI experi- 
mentally, but I am so informed. 

Mr. ALLEN. LI ask, then, that the letter may 
appear in the Globe. 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


Tippecanoe, Miami County, Onto, 


March 17, 1862. 
Dear Str: We address you as our Representative in 


Congress in relation to the excise tax on whisky, being dis- 


tillers and having a large capital invested in the business, | 


as many others of your constituents who are engaged in the 
same business, to consider the matter well betore casting 
your vote on a question of such great and vital interests to 
your constituents at large ; not ouly the distiller is affected, 
for he can stop at any time; but not so with the poor farmer 
or poor mechanic who earns his daily bread by his labor. 
is proposed by your Committee of Ways and Means to levy, 


I move toamend the one hun- | 
dred and seventy-sixth line by striking out * ten’? | 


I raise the point of order that | 
the letter is not germane to the subject before the 





It | 


as you are well aware, a duty or tax of fifteen cents per | 
gallon, the manufacturer to pay it. Whether he will beable | 


| than three anda half gallonsof proof whisky to the bushel of || 


| ufacturer, that they who hold large amounts of high wines 
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to do so, | leave youto say. I here will give you the exact | 
cost of running a house of one thousand bushels per day, 
as there are several of that capacity in your district. The | 
prices I give you here is the exact cost of the corn, and the 
price or cost of manufacturing and putting in Cincinnati 
market. Every man who has ever manulactured a barrel 
of whisky knows that it cannot be done for less. 

Cost of grain, 1,000 bushels of corn, at thirty cents per 





DT xd ou dalle. ce ka dk Coandane haves » shbed+canenen «ae 
Cost of manulacturing and putting in Cincinnati | 
WUALKEE . cessc cece cces ccceccveces gee cece ceceesess 300 || 
Excise tax on 3,500 gallons proof whisky, at fifteen _ |i 
CONS PST PANO... cccccccecaceses geeeceees verses 525 || 
Total cost of running a thousand-bushel house is 1,125 || 
Receipts of a thousand bushel liouse are— | 
3,500 gallons proof whisky, at eighteen cents per gal- 1 
WE ss cued oes REdivdecds conwen'sevs WU niet ewes $630 1 
1,000 bushels slop, at five cents per bushel,... 00 | 
— 680 || 
} 
Total logs per'day Of......cesccseescces Spe ee secs $445 


leaving a direct daily loss to the manufacturer of $445 per 
day, alter allowing a price for whisky far above the average 
of Cincinnati market since the fall of Fort Sumter. Now, 
how long do you suppose a manufacturer would continue 
in the business when his daily losses are fur in excess of 
the yearly income of one half of the people of your own 
State? Ortake the State statistics of our State, which T be- 
lieve ranks only second in the Union as regards the man- 
utacture of high wines: the average annual amount of grain | 
consumed by the distillers of your State has been, in round 
numbers, fitteen millions of bushels annually for the last 
three years, and the product of whisky has been, in round 
numbers, filty millions of gallons annually, or @ little less 


grain consumed. Now, sucha tax as proposed by your 
committee virtually closes every bouse in your State en- 
gaged in the manutacture of whisky the very day it takes 
effect, and not only closes the manufacturer, but defeats the 
very object our Government is now sorely in need of, @ rev- 
enue ; and if our Government is defeated in her object, as 
she most assuredly would be, to whose benefit would it re- 
dound? Why, to a few hundred speculators, who no doubt 
haunt you daily, beseeching you with tears in their eyes, 
saying it must be done or our Government will soon become 
bankrupt; a class of politicians who would bankrupt our 
Government if they could and then sell it out to Jeff Davis & 
Co, ata great profit. They—the speculators—want the high- 
est duty passed that can possibly be, hoping to stop the man- |) 


may control the market to suit their interests, to the detri- 
ment of the manufacturer, with whom the entire commu- 
nity is connected where he is located, wherever itis. And, 
turther, we would say that as far as our acquaintance goes, 
which is pretty extensive, not only in our own State but in 
the States of Indiana and Illinois, the feeling is the same ; 
there is none that objects to the levying of a moderate duty 
on manufactures, but they say let it be a reasonable one, 
that we may continue our business, which is a vital and 
important one to the West. Levy a moderate duty at first, 
and as the prices of whisky advance let them increase the 
duty, and not levy a tax that closes the manufucturer and 
only redounds to the benefit of the speemlator, and entirely 
against the interests of every man in the West, not only 


| your constituents, but against the constituents of every man 
| in your House from the West. 


It is also very unjustto this 
particular business; for instance, a barrel of ale, whose 
value is seven dollars, is taxed only one dollar, but a barrel 
of whisky, whose value is $7 60, is taxed to the tune of six 
dollars. Now, what equality is there in the tax on these 
two articles? If one isa luxury is not the other equally so. 
We have already written more than we intended, buta sub- 
ject of such vital importance to the people of our country 
cannot be too carefully scrutinized and examined; and that 
you will give it your undivided attention on the day of trial, 
is the wish of your constituents. 

Yours, very respectfully, &c., 

Ss. L. CHAFFEE & BRO. 
Hon. Witt1am AtLeNn, Member of Congress Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Ohio. 

Mr. VANHORN Imove toamend theamend- 
ment so as to make it two cents instead of five. I 
think we should encourage,as much as possible, 
the manufacture of native wines, 

The amendment to the amendment was dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLAKE. I move to amend the amend- 
ment so as to make it twelve cents instead of five. 
Ican see no reason why we should reduce the tax 
upon wine. That portion of our people who drink 
wine will pay this tax as freely and as generously 
as any other class of the people of the country. 
Why we should reduce the tax on wine is to me 
unaccountable. We have taxed whisky liberally 
and bountifully, a drink which the poor men of 
the country use, and now an effort is made to re- 
duce the tax upon wine, which the wealthier 
classes of the community use. | am opposed to it. 

The amendment to the amendment was dis- 
agreed to. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I move to amend 
the amendment so as to make the tax fifteen cents 
per gallon. I ask this committee to compel wine- 
bibbers to pay as much as they compel whisky- 
drinkers to pay. I ask this committee to put upon 
wine, which is much more valuable per gallon than 
whisky , precisely the same tax that is laid upon 
whisky. I want gentlemen to be consistent in | 
this matter. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, my friend from 


lilinois is very sensitive on the whisky tax, but 





‘there are gentlemen who pay three and four and 
five dollars per gallon for the whisky they drink, 
, and pay a tax of fifteen cents per gallon. 


The 
alcohol ina gallon of wjne is about one eighth part 
what there is in a gallon of whisky. We puta 
tax of five cents on a gallon of wine and fifteen 
cents on a gellon of whisky; and there is, there- 


fore, about twice as much tax on the wine for the 


amount of spirit it contains as there is on the 
whisky. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Where does the 
gentleman get his information that alcohol is used 
in the manufacture of wine? 

Mr. HORTON. I did not say there was any 
aleohol used in the manufacture of wine. I said 
there was so much spirit or alcohol in wine; and 
if the gentleman denies it, we will get the chem- 
ists and prove it. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Then, if the gen- 
tleman’s argument is true, he should raise the tax 
at least as high upon the alcohol in wine as he put 
it upon the alcohol in high wines, 

Mr. HORTON. Itis higher. The gentleman 
is losing his arithmetic. I hope he will vote right, 
although he does not talk right. 

The amendment to the amendment was dis- 
agreed to, 


Mr. RICE, of Maine. I move to amend the 


| amendment, so as to make the tax sixteen cents 
| per gallon, 


| feel a disposition to stand by the Committee of 


Mr. Chairman, I have felt and still 


Ways and Means inall their recommendations in 
this bill; but I rise to express my surprise that 


| they should come in here now and propose to re- 
| duce thistax upon wine, amere luxury, and which 


does no earthly good to anybody under heaven. 
There seems to be a disposition here to pursue a 


| different course of policy from that which all other 


nations on the face of the earth persue in this mat- 
ter of excise duties. The universal practice of 
other nations is to put heavy excise duties upon 
articles of mere luxury, and here the committee 


| come in arid propose to reduce the tax to five cents 


ayallon on this wine which goes into the con- 


| sumption of the rich and opulent of the country. 


{ stand here to protest against such measures, 
Let the wine-bibbers of the country pay these 
taxes, It will notinjure the manufacturers either, 
because every one knows that those men who drink 
rum and wine will pay anything for it, and never 
make any faces at the price. They are always 


| willing to pay it. They complain of the price of 


flour or pork, or any other necessary of life, but 
when you come to these beverages which they buy 
to minister to their vitiated appetites, they never 
inquire the price, They are always willing to pay 
just whatever is charged. 

Mr. POTTER. Does the gentleman really 
mean to say, and to have it go upon record, that 
wine never does anybody any good? I under- 
stood him to make that hate 

Mr. RICE, of Maine. I have never known it 
to do anybody any good; but I will except the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, if he wishes it. 

Mr. HORTON. Encouragement of the man- 
ufacture of wine is one of the most efficient modes 
of carrying out the idea of the Maine law; thatis, 


| the pure, native Catawba wine, which, I suppose, 


is to be taxed here, It isa product of the grape, 
and the gentleman is mistaken when he states that 
itisonly the rich who drink wine, The wine made 
in Ohio is not drank generally by the rich, butby 
the laboring people. It is made for that purpose, 
and is nota very expensiveliquor. [tis very much 
cheaper than the whisky which is called tolerably 
good, and itis better. I take the responsibility 
of saying that it has a greater tendency to prevent 
the excessive use of ardent spirits than any agent 
I have known to be appealed to for the last ten 
years. ‘The moderate and habitual use of good 
native American wine produces a distaste for the 
use of deleterious spirituous liquors. T think, 
therefore, that all those gentlemen who believe us 


| the gentleman from Maine does, that the Maine 


law is a benefit to the country, and that it advances 
civilization, should come up to the help of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in this instance, 
and vote for a small tax on native wine as a pro- 


| motive of temperance. 


Mr. RICE, of Maine. I would ask the gentle- 
man if he thinks wine is a better promotive of 
temperance than pure cold water? 
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Mr. HCRTON. 
water. 
none on water. I do not think there is much 
choice between the two. 

Theamendmentto the amendment was rejected, 


We do not propose to tax 


The question recurred omMr. Horron’s amend- 
ment, 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Morris and 
CHAMBERLIN Were appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 
—nayes sixty, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. EDWARDS. I move further to amend 
the paragraph by adding thereto the following: 
*‘ineluding all such wine on hand when this act 
shall take effect.’’ 1] merely wish to say, Mr. 
Chairman, thatas I did not move this amendment 
to the tax on liquor for the purpose of promoting 
the cause of temperance, so neither do | refrain 
from moving it to the tax on wine for the reason 
asuigned by the gentleman from Ohio, that it wall 
promote the cause of temperance toimpose a small 
tax upon this article. I offer the amendment be- 
cause I believe that this tax is now altogether be- 
low what should be imposed on an article which 
is an article of luxury, and without any reference 
to the temperance question. I think it will well 
bear a tax on the amount that shall be on hand 
when this law goes into effect, inasmuch as there 
will be the same accumulation of this article for the 
purpose of subsequent sale as there was of the arti- 
cle to which the other amendment was proposed, 

Mr. STEVENS. I hope that amendment will 
not prevail. It is contrary to the whole principle 
of the bill. The bill is founded generally upon the 
supposition that articles hereafter to be manufac- 
tured and sold are to be taxed. It is true that 
upon the article of whisky the Committee of the 
Whole, by a very meager majority, reversed the 
action of the Committee of Ways and Means, put- 
ting the tax upon the article on hand; but when 
the same motion was afterwards made in refer- 
ence to other manufactured articles it failed; and I 
trust that when we get into the House this amend- 
mentin regard to whisky will be voted down. We 
know very well thata large quantity of the wine 
now on hand has been manufactured for years 
without any expectation of a tax at this time. 
The western wine-growers, I think, ought to be 
encouraged. If I could have my way in the ar- 
rangement of a tariff, | would exclude all foreign 
wines by a duty that would be prohibitory, so 
that every wine drank in the country should be 
produced here. Wine would then be much cheaper 
than it isnow. Besides, there is nothing that goes 
so far to promote temperance as the general intro- 
duction of wine among the people. Those who 
have traveled in foreign countries all agree that in 


We put a tax of five cents on wine and | 


the wine -growing regions, where wine 1s the com- | 


mon beverage among the laboring classes, there 
is no intemperance. You may go through Ger- 
many and through those portions of France where 
wine is made and you will find no drunkenness. 
In order to find drunkenness you must go to Eng- 
land or come to America, where wine is not the 
common beverage of the people. In my judg- 
ment, if you could make wine the common bever- 
age of the people here, you would be conferring a 
great benefit on the cause of humanity. I hope, 
therefore, that no obstruction will be thrown in 
the way of the production of native wine; and I 
also trust that when we come to modify the tariff 
we will take notice of this matter, This country 
is as well adapted to the growth of wine as any 
other country, and there is no necessity for our 
sending a dollar abroad to purchase wine. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Before the vote is taken on 
my amendment, | propose to modify it by add- 
ing after the words *‘ on hand’’ the words * held 
for sale,”’ 


The question was taken on Mr. Epwarps’s | 


amendment as modified, and it was rejected. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE, I should like to have an 


explanation of this clause from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. As the clause is worded, it 
sirikes me that wine is subject to be taxed more 
than once. I suppose that that is not the inten- 
tion of the Committee of Waysand Means. They 
know that the manufacturers of wine have to keep 
iton hand for two or three years before it is fit 
for sale, and it cannot be intended that it should 
be taxed every year. I think that some explana- 
tion of that clause should be made. 


the gentleman, and move the proviso which he | 


| but so as not to be out of order in the few remarks 


‘| our loyal people. 
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| order. 


| consent to make an explanation. 


Mr. HORTON. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will see from the first part of the section, 
that the duties laid on it are to be imposed on 
goods ** made and sold, or removed for consump- 
tion.”’ That covers the gentleman’s objection. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the 
bill. , 

Mr. HORTON. 1 move to amend in the one 
hundred and seventy-eighth line by striking out 
the words ‘* twenty-five cents per gallon,’’ and 
inserting in lieu of it the words * five per cent. 
ad valorem;’’ so that the clause would read, “ on 
varnish, made wholly or in part of gum copal or 
other gums or substances, five per cent. ad valo- 
rem.”? 

The amendment was adopted. 


Mr. WALLACE, of Pennsylvania. I move to 
amend by adding as a new paragraph the words, 
‘‘on furs of all descriptions, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, five per cent. ed valorem.”” 

TP 

The amendment was adopted. 


Mr. SPAULDING. I wish to submit a few 
remarks in regard to the amendment as to furs. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment has 
already been adopted. 

Mr. SPAULDING. Then I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which it was adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in 


Mr. SPAULDING. Then I ask unanimous 


There was no objection. 

Mr.SPAULDING. Mr. Chairman, the reci- 
procity treaty, so called—which, by the by, isa 
very one-sided bargain—made by Great Britain | 


E. 


| its practical workings that ever was negotiated, 











March 31, 





I have examined it with a good deal of care, and 
I find that it imposes upon us, and upon all our 
manufactured articles, a heavy tax to be collected 
on everything which we desire to export into Can. 
ada, while we admit into our markets almost 
everything which the Canada people have to ex- 
port, free of duty. Since this treaty went into 
effect, the Treasury of the United States has Jogt 


_ over fourteen millions of dollars, which it ought 


to have received from Canada in the shape of du- 
ties on imports, and without any corresponding 
benefits to our Government. The time has come 
when we must husband all our resources. Tho 
people of Canada ought not to enjoy these great 
advantages while our people are to be so heavily 


| taxed. 


Now, wecannot with any propriety continue this 
treaty beyond the time fixed for its termination, 
We are undoubtedly bound to observe its provis- 
ions so long as they are observed by the British 


| Government during the time specified for its con- 


| tember, 1854. 


tinuance. It was negotiated on the 5th of June, 
1854. It was ratified by the two Governments, 
and proclamation made of it, on the 11th of Sep- 
The fifth article provides that the 
treaty shall continue in force ten years from the 
time the treaty goes into effect, and until the ex- 


| piration of twelve months after either party shall 


the term, or at any time afterwards. 


with this country, enumerates furs among the | 


articles that may come in free of duty; and J may 
as well, in this connection, make a few general 
remarks on the treaty itself,as applicable to the tax 
on flour, furs, and other articles mentioned in the | 
tax bill. 

This one-sided bargain, made between William 
L. Marcy, Secretary of State, on behalf of the 
United States, and Lord Elgin, on behalf of the 
British Government, misnamed a “ reciprocity 
treaty,’’ admitting certain articles, being the 
‘growth and produce’’ of the British provinces 


| of North America, into the United States free of 


duty, operates very injuriously upon the people 


the people of Canada on an equal footing with the 
citizens of the United States in all their commercial 
intercourse, without imposing upon them any 


taxation or other burdens. *‘ Grain, flour, bread- || 


| stuffs, and furs,’’ of all kinds grown in Canada | 


| are admitted into the United States free of duty. 


| citizens of Canada and of the British possessions 


We cannot levy any impost duty on flour and 
furs imported from Canada without violating this 
treaty. If we impose an internal tax of ten cents 
a barrel on flour manufactured in the United States, | 
the Canadian millers will have just ten cents a bar- 
rel the advantage over our own millers. When 
the Canadian miller brings his flour into our mar- 
kets free of duty, he can, whether friendly or un- | 
friendly, undersell our own loyal, citizens if we | 
impose this tax on flour. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Chairman, this isa little 
irregular, I suggest to the gentleman from New | 
York to move a proviso that this tax on furs shall 
not be collected till after the expiration of the reci- | 
procity treaty. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I accept the suggestion of 


indicates, not because I approve of the proviso, 


Iam making. Now, Mr. Chairman, | wish the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
to understand that I am opposed in toto to this 
reciprocity treaty. The effect of it is to put the 


adjoining our country on an equal footing with 
The people of Canada bring 
all their surplus productions into all our cities and 
villages, to be sold, without being taxed at all to 
support our Government. They enjoy all the 
benefits of our markets, our railroads, and canals, 
the same as our own citizens, without any alle- | 
giance to our Government, and without sustain- | 





ing any ef its burdens. They become, in effect, 


for all trading and commercial purposes, citizens | 
of the United States, without having to pay taxes 

for the support of the Government. It is one of | 
the most one-sided and ill-considered treaties in || 


give notice to the other of its wish to terminate 
the same; such notice to be given at the end of 
The ten 
years from the time when President Pierce made 
proclamation of the treaty will expire September 
11, 1864, and if our Government gives the required 
notice, then the treaty may be terminated Sep- 
tember 11, 1865, and not before. 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask the gentleman from 


New York if there is not a proviso in the treaty 


that it may be annulled by either party’s giving 


six months’ notice? 
Mr. SPAULDING. No, sir; there is no such 


provision. I have the treaty before me. It is in 


| volume ten of the United States Statutes-at-large. 


It is provided in the fifth section that it may be 


| terminated after ten years by a year’s notice being 
| given; but that notice cannot be given until the 


| expiration of the ten years. 


If notice is given 


| September 11], 1864, the treaty may be terminated 





| on the 11th of September, 1865. 
of the United States. This treaty, in effect, places || 


Now, almost every article on which we impose 
an internal duty by our tax bill is more or less 
affected by this treaty. I have before me a table 
showing how the treaty operates. [See table on 
next page.} On all manufactured articles which 
we carry into Canada, they impose a tariffof duties 
that is almost prohibitory. Our export of manu- 
factures to Canada is constantly falling off, by 
reason of these high duties imposed by the Cana- 
dian Parliament. The trade between Canada and 
the villages and cities on the frontier is such that 
the Canadians can trade in our ports and cities 
and villages without paying any impost duty; 
while we, trading with them, have to pay impost 
duty on everything that we exchange with them. 
I take, for instance, boots and shoes. The Cana- 
dians have, since the treaty, increased the duty on 
these from twelve and a half to twenty-five per 
cent.; on molasses, from sixteen to thirty per 
cent.; on refined sugar, from thirty-two to forty 
per cent.; on harnesses, from twelve and a half 
to twenty-five per cent.; on cotton goods, from 
twelve and a half to twenty per cent.; on iron 
goods, stoves, hollow ware, tools, and all kinds 
of iron manufactures, from twelve and a half to 
twenty per cent. They have also increased their 
tariff on silk goods, woolen goods, and all kinds 
of manufactures. 

This great increase in the Canadian tariff has 
been made in violation of the spirit of the treaty, 
and it has operated most unjustly upon our man- 
ufacturers. Under this tariff the Canadian gov- 
ernment collect of our people over one million of 
dollars in the shape of impost duties towards the 
support of their government. While we have 
levied annually since the treaty only about forty 
thousand dollars on Canadian manufactures, the 
average amount of duties levied on our manufac- 
tures carried into Canada has been more than one 
million of dollars. Consequently, the manufac- 


tures of this country exported into Canada have 
diminished nearly one half during the last five 
years in consequence of this high Canadian tariff. 

One of the beneficial effects which Governor 
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Marcy supposed would accrue to us im making 
the treaty was the free navigation of the St. Law- 
renee, and yet the Canadian government discrim- 
inate against us in the tolls on their canals, while 
their people have used our canals and railroads | 
without any discrimination against them. In 
consideration of this concession of the so-called 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence, we gave them 


sate Re: > Lake Michigan, which is || - ; 
the free navigation of Lake 1] gan, | first action was erroneous, and they agreed to 


far more valuable to them than the privilege granted 
to usasitsequivalent. The free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence has been to us of very little value. 

{Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. SPAULDING. | ask the consent of the | 
committee to extend my remarks for a minute or 
or two. 

Mr. STEVENS. _I must object. 

Mr. SPAULDING. 
self of the opportunity of finishing my remarks 
upon another amendment. 

Theamendment was agreed to—ayes forty-five, 
noes not counted. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I desire to pro- 
pose the following as an independent paragraph: 


On all diamonds, emeralds, and all other jewelry, a tax 
of three per cent. ad valorem. 


The next paragraph of the bill was read, as fol- | 
lows: 


On flour, manufactured from wheat, ten cents per barrel | 
of one hundred and ninety-six pounds, and in like propor- 








[Table referred to on preceding page.] 
Statement exhibiting the value and amount of duties on ar- 
ticles which were imported during the fiscal year ending 
30th of June, 1854, and now made free by the reciprocity | 

















Then | must avail my- || - 
-< || turers of the country. 

















Leaving for Canada... |....|$6,097,204 |$1,293,403 40 








Thus it will be seen that by this unwise treaty we re- 
leased to Canada an annual duty on imports of $1,293,403, 
in 1854, which by the ordinary increase would now be at 
least $2,000,000 annually in 1862. This would be a very 
handsome sum to add to our revenues at this time, and 
which the people of Canada could well afford to pay for hav- | 
ing the advantages of our markets. 
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; 1. =| Value of | ; 
Articles. iS =| articles. Duties. 
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Grain, flour,and breadstuffs. | 20 | $3,906,073 | $781,214 60 
Animals, fre¢...cccccsecee fesse 75,406 | 
Animals, dutiable......... | 20 225,642 | 45,128 40 | 
Fresh, smoked, and salted |....! | 
INCRE. ...cccces o eevecee - | 20 5,184 1,036 80 | 
Cotton, wool, free..... cove leoeel 125 | 
Seeds, plants, shrubs, &c., | | | 
Beteh hnvabinn arises J eee] 18,210 
Seeds, plants, shrubs, &c., | | 
GUUIBDIS.. .coccccccccccce | WO 555 111 00 | 
Vegetables.........- veces | 20 102,806 20,561 20 | 
Undried fruits:......+++++ | 20} 13,692 2,738 40 | 
Dried fruits...... eeccecees | 20 | 31 | 6 20 | 
Fish of all kinds.......... | 20} 901,671| 180,334 20 
Products of fish and of all | 
other creatures living in | 
the water. | | 
Paultrynacccicercccssacncee | 20 1,016 | 203 20 
Siancdhvseetee sees conse | ae. | 5,500 | 1,100 00 
Hides and skins..........| 5 34,729 | 1,734 45 | 
Furs, undressed........... | 10 13,920 | 1,392 00 | 
Tails, undressed.......... | 20 | 8 | 1 60 
Unwrought stone.... .... | 10 | 10,758 | 1,075 80 
Unwrought marble........) 4 | 4) 80 
Butter .....ssssesccsceeee) 20) 196,811! 25,362 20 
CGUMERR ace deieds's Baden 127 | 38 10 
Tallow. .0os ccs. sesveccccs | 10} 37 | 3.70 
Lard. .eeeseeeeeeereeseces | 20 | 837 | 167 40 
HOES. .cccccccecccccveces | 9 1,421 | 71 05 
Manuures. 
Ores of metals, free......+ [+++ 18,790 
Ores of metals, dutiable... | 20 516 103 20 
IE Oe F 254,775 76,432 50 
Pitch, tar, and turpentine.. | = 75 "15 00 | 
AODOB. a scan cscocstiavedd hi 4,441 | 888 20 | 
Fire and other wood...... 30 728,688 | 218,606 40 | 
All other wood........... | 20 574,051 114,810 20 | 
PORE. . icccie csvpsececesees,| W 24,639 4,927 80 | 
Wee acascasavecccresnash | oe 69,182 | 20,754 60 
= Ms ncvss.ceasaeeseace | oe 110,402 22,080 40 
Rice. 
Broom corn. | 
Bagh. cicccoccccccessecece | WO 97s 195 60 | 
Gypsum, ground.......... | 20 353 70 60 | 
Gypsum, free, unground... |.... 113,312 
Ceenietepen uvisecesesscat § toot 1,163 25 
DROME. vives, casaticcdcce | & 4,7 735 85 | 
Hemp, flax, tow, unmanu- s 
factured. | 
‘Tobacco, unmanufactured. | 30 2,915 874 50 
Rage.ccccscccscscnsossacs | | & 12,696 634 80 | 
Total ...ceseeeeeevsecee levee! 7,398,358 | 1,524,457 40 
Deduct for British North 
American provinces.... |....| 1,301,154 | 231,054 00 
| 
| 
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tion for less or greater quantities put up for sale in sacks or 
ether packages: Provided, That flour made or manutac- 
tured at any mill for customers, fer their own consump- 
tion, and not for sale, shall be exempt from duty. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to strike out that | 
paragraph. The Committee of Ways and Means 
agreed at first upon this tax, and it was reported 
in the bill, but they immediately afterwards came 
to the conclusion, after examination, that their 


strike out the paragraph. Their reasons for com- 
ing to the position which they now assume are 
these. In the first place, a tax upon this article 
would be a tax upon an article of food used by all 
classes of the people, flour entering largely into | 
the consumption of the very poorest classes. 

In the next place, a tax upon flour would be 
adding so much to the burdens of the manufac- | 
England took off all duty 


| upon breadstuffs as a protective measure, and not 
| as a matter of free trade, as has been erroneously 


asserted. It was a measure designed for the pro- 
tection of her manufacturers, in order that they 


| might have cheap food. 








But the most powerful reason which induced 
the Committee of Ways and Means to recom- 


ih || mend the striking out of this tax was that flour 
The amendment was agreed to. 


| is one of the articles included in the reciprocity 


treaty. If we put a tax upon flour the result will 


| be that Canada will send in her flour free of duty 


and free of taxation. There is no method of 
reaching the taxation of articles included in that 
treaty, and hence such a tax would be discrimin- 
ating against our farmers and our miilers. 

Mr. MALLORY. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania whether there is no way 
by which we can impose a tax upon the articles 
included in that reciprocity treaty? Can we not 
reach the object by imposing the tax when the 
goods have come to the hands of the purchasers? | 

Mr. STEVENS. I am sure that my friend 
from Kentucky isa good enough lawyer to know 
that in no indirect way can we honorably avoid 
the stipulations which we have solemnly entered 
into in our treaty with Great Britain. 

Mr. MALLORY. So far as I am concerned, 
the question of honor does not come under con- 
sideration when we are dealing with a so noto- 
riously dishonorable Government in its dealings | 
as the Government of Great Britain. The only | 
question with me is whether we can reach this 
object without a technical violation of our treaty 
obligations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker || 
having resumed the chair, a message was received 
from the Senate by Mr. Forney, its Secretary, | 
announcing thatthe Senate had passed bills of the | 
following titles; in which he was instructed to ask | 
the concurrence of the House: | 

A bill (No. 241) to change the location of the | 
port of entry for the Puget Sound collection dis- 
trict; and 

A’ bill (No. 243) changing the name of the 
American-built schooner Curtis Mann to that of | 
Supply. 

The message also announced that the Senate, 
in the absence of the Vice President, had chosen 
Hon. Soromon Foor President of the Senate pro 
tempore. 

The message also announced that the Senate 
have passed, the first without and the latter with | 
amendments, (in which he was directed to ask the | 
concurrence of the House,) a joint resolution and 
bill of the House of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (No. 49) for the appointment || 
of Theodore D. Woolsey, of Connecticut, a re- | 
gent of the Smithsonian Institution, in place of 
Cornelius C. Felton, deceased; and 

A bill (No. 242) making appropriations for the | 
naval service for the year ending 30th of June, | 
1863, and additional appropriations for the year 
ending 30th of June, 1862. 

The committee resumed its session, and pro- 
ceeded again to the consideration of the 


TAX BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS. I am willing te do anything 
which is honorable and just to relieve our people | 
from the injustice of that treaty. But, sir, the 
reciprocity treaty expressly enumerates flour and 
grain, and says that no duty shall be laid upon || 
either. Now, suppose you could lay a duty upon | 
flour which is made in this country: do you not || 
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discriminate against our own millers and in favor 
of the Canadian millers, and will not the result be 
that our farmers along the border will carry their 
grain over into Canada to be ground? It will, 


it seems to me, be doing great injustice to our 
millers, 


There is, however, another reason. If this duty 
is to be laid upon flour, as this matter affects our 
western friends particularly, [ think the tax ought 
also to be imposed upon grain. 

I wish to say further, that I have seen it stated 
by these numerous letter writers, who are so truth- 
ful and so intelligent, that the Committee of Ways 
and Means had come to the cenelusion to strike 
out this paragraph in consequence of the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by a delegation of 
Rochester millers. All I have to say in reference 
to that statement is that the committee never heard 
of any delegation from the Rochester millers, nor 
that any such delegation was here or in existence 
until they learned it through the newspapers. 
They would have been, and will always be, ready 
to listen to the suggestions of gentlemen coming 
from any quarter whatever. But the impression 
seems to have gone forth that this Rochester del- 
egation has been so potent and so powerful in its 
influence upon us, when, in truth, it never came 
before us at all, nor have we ever heard of it, other 
than through the medium of the newspapers, 

Mr. MecKNIGHT. In rising to oppose the 
amendment of the committee, | do not wish to be 
understood as desiring to oppose the interests of 
I think I can 
readily see what operated on the minds of the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means to induce them to strike 
off the tax on flour, as the same reason, doubtless, 


operated to lead them to strike out that on coal 


and pig iron. But I am a little surprised that the 
gentleman from Chemung, [Mr. Diven,]and other 
gentlemen from the flour regions, do not rise to op- 
pose striking out this tax, as they did thaton coal, 


| both being alike embraced in the Canadian reci- 
| procity treaty, and alike affecting our own pro- 
| duets. Is it the difference as to whose ox is gored ? 


Why should the flourescape a tax rather than the 
coal which bakes it?) But as I concur with the 


| Committee of Ways and Means now, and usually, 
_ and think flour ought not to be taxed, I shall vote 


for striking out the paragraph. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I move to amend the par- 
agraph proposed to be stricken out, by adding a 
proviso, that the tax shall not go into effect until 
the expiration of the treaty between this country 
and Great Britain, knownas the reciprocity treaty. 

You have provided a tax upon some of the agri- 
cultural products of the country, and I cannot 
think the reasons assigned by the Committee of 
Waysand Meansare suflicient to justify the strik- 
ing out this tax altogether. It may be unjust to 
collect the tax while the reciprocity treaty remains 
in force, but it may be collected properly after the 
expiration of that treaty. 

‘The argument presented by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to-day in support 
of this amendment applies with increased force 
to the amendment which I proposed the other day 
to strike off the tax upon salt, which was opposed 
by him or by his committee. It is true, sir, that 
the article of flour goes largely into the consump- 
tion of the people of the country generally, and 
that itenters to some extent into the manufactures 
of the country. But, sir, while that is true in 
reference to flour, itis true also that salt enters into 
the consumption of everybody, whether manu- 
facturers or not, whether rich or poor; yet you 
have voted to lay a tax upon that article, of vital 
interest to society, something like four per cent. 
But when you come to tax flour, which is used 
not only in this country very extensively, but 


| which is an article of large exportation, the gen- 


tleman tells us that we must not impose a tax 

upon an article of so universal consumption, and 

which affects particularly the manufacturers. 
Now, sir, | admit that if you could raise the 


|money required by the Government without 


touching the agricultural products or raw material 
produced in any State, you ought to do so; but I 
think, in any event, you should not levy a tax 
upon that without which a man cannot live. A 
man can live without flour, but he cannot live 
without salt. It is just as mucha proper subject 
of taxation as any other article of production in 
the United States. That is the reason I move to 
postpone the duty to the expiration of that treaty, 
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or in three years from this time. 


| 


which | understand is to be terminated by notice, | 
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from Chicago in British bottoms. 


The offset of 


Mr. SPAULDING. Mr. Chairman, I oppose || the free navigation of the St. Lawrence river is 
the amendment of the genUeman from Kentucky. | 


It will create a class of men in our own midst who 
will be for continuing this treaty. Ev ry proviso 


| 


that we put on this bill will render itnecessary for | 


those who desire to get rid of this treaty to combat 


not only opposition from Canada, bat opposition || 


from a class of our own people. I desire to have 
that treaty abrogated as speedily as possible. 
The fact stated is true in reference to a great 
number ofarticles. In every step in the committee 
room we found this difficulty growing out of our 
taxing our own internal productions—that we 
would give advantage to the Canadian over our 
own producer. Itis of immediate importance that 


we should take steps to abrogate this treaty; and | 


1 will say now that I design at an early day to 


introduce a joint resolution requesting the Presi- || 


dent of the United States to give notice for the | 


termination of that treaty as soon as it can be done 
by its terms. As an evidence of the working of 


the treaty I will show how our manufactures going | 


into Canada have constantly been diminishing. In 
1856, the manufactured articles from this country 
which went into Canada, were about eight mil- 
lions, while last year they were only about four 


millions under the prohibitory tariff of the Cana- 


dian Parliament: 


Canadian Minister of Finance officially avows a policy adverse 
to reciprocity with the United States, 
It was indeed expected, when the treaty was made, that 


Canada would coutinue to impose moderate duties upon | 


American manufactures; but if, at that time, she had an 
nounced a determination to enact laws especially discrim- 
inating against ali forms of our industry, except those which 
are nominated in the bond, the benefits we have conferred 
upon her would never have been granted, nor can she 


expect their continuance beyond the time required by the || 
Yet this tendency and intention to isolate herself || 


treaty. 
and exclude us, except so far as we may be purchasers of 
her products, was not only commonly proclaimed by a large 
party in the province, but was officially avowed by the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Finance, and various alterations lave 
been made in the method of levying duties on merchandise 
of foreign origin for the avowed purpose of checking the 
trade of New York and Boston. 


Canadian tavation of American productions in contrast. 

‘The statistics of the Canadian government show that for 
the first three years after the treaty Canada taxed forty-five 
times as large an amount of American productions as the 
United States taxed of Canadian productions. Since that 
time, our exports of manufactures to Canada have dimin- 
ished. Having deducted from the importations from Can- 
ada into this country the articles of iron, hardware, and 
sali, as they are not produced for exportation in Canada in 
appreciable quantities, but are evidently of foreign origin, 
the following is a tabular statement for each fiscai year since 
the treaty went into tull effect to January 1, 1861: 
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As another evidence of how unjustly the treaty 
Operates, look at the tonnage passing through the 


not equaled by the advantages they get by the 
| navigation of the straits of Mackinaw and Lake 
| Michigan. Ihave some statistics on that subject. 


cago alone and passing through Lake Michigan, 
was one hundred and nine, while the number 
| passing through the St. Lawrence was only forty. 
| So you see that there is very little reciprocity so 





| of the St. Lawrence river is not equal to what we 


| have surrendered in the free navigation of Lake | 


Michigan. And upon almost everything where 
we come into competition with Canada, they have 


have established free ports designed to divert trade 
| from us and to promote smuggling upon the fron- 
| tier by persons engaged in the British and Amer- 
| ican trade. They have discriminated against us 
|| upon the freights upon the Grand Trunk railroad, 
as well as upon passengers. ‘They have avowed 
| adiscriminating policy against us, openly avowed 
| it, in the report made to the Canadian Parliament 
by the Minister of Finance. They have discrim- 


** It was enacted by Congress, March 3, 1817, sec. 4, that 
‘no * goods’ shall be imported under penalty of forfeit- 
ure thereof from one port in the United States to another 

| portof the United States in a vessel belonging wholly or 
in part toa subject of any foreign Power ;’ and the evasion 


| 

inated against us on the Welland canal: 
| 

| 

| 

| 


|| of this law by these railroads enabling Canadian to com- 


pete with American vessels may be illustrated by the case 


St. Lawrence river and at the tonnage which clears | 





| 
| 


j 





March 31. 


ne 
—— 











have no doubt that I can acquit my conscience of 
any immorality in voting for the plan suggested 
by my colleague, (Mr. Wickurre.} | would 


|| have no squeamishness of conscience on that sub- 


|| ject whatever. 


The number of British vessels cleared from Chi- | 


far as thatis concerned; that the advantage accru- | 
ing to this Government from the free navigation | 


| of the Welland railroad, a line only about twenty-eight | 


year from Chicago to Oswego, receiving it at one end of 
theirline from Canadian vessels, and delivering it to ves- 
sels of the same nationality at the other, thus by the simple 
process of transhipment, evading and frustrating the laws 
by which no foreign vessel could carry directly from Chi- 
cago to Oswego. In this competition of shipping interests 
there can be no equality so long as Canadian legislation 


miles in length, and running alongside ofthe Welland canal. | 
Its owners carried a large proportion of the grain sent last | 


makes the priée of ship-building material cheaper in their | 


; 


country than in this.” 


against us; and so odious has the reciprocity treaty 
become upon the frontier that our people are unan- 
imously in favor of its speedy termination. 

I am in favor of striking out the provision in 
regard to tax on flour, for the reason stated by me 
| this morning, and for the reasons stated by the 
committee. The discrimination against us would 
be so strong that our millers could not stand up 
in competition against the Canadian millers. 
| tax of ten cents a barrel would greatly injure all 
our millers, if it did not shut up all our mills upon 
the frontier. 

Mr. OLIN. I wish to make an inquiry. I ask 
my colleague whether a tax upon the sales of flour 
in the United States would not obviate all the dif- 
ficulty in this matter? Would not that prevent 

Recdeatedtion against us? 


any 
Mr. SPAULDING. 


It has been suggested to 


| have flour taxed in some form, that the sales of 
| barrels branded at the time of sale; but they have 


whether a tax on the sale of flour might be con- 
sidered as an evasion ofthe treaty. Iam notnow 
prepared to say that it cannot be done; but thus 
far the committee have deemed it inexpedient to 
tax flour in that way. If we cannot get sufficient 
revenue without, it may be deemed best to try the 
experiment hereafter. 

Mr. MENZIES. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the Committee of Ways and Means in their ori- 
ginal report had come to a proper and just conclu- 
sion on this subject, and I was unable to hear any 
reason from the chairman of that committee ian 
would make me change my opinion. Itis a mat- 
ter of just taxation, and one well calculated to 
| produce revenue. Because it can pay is no reason 

against this; on the contrary, it is a good reason 
why the tax should be imposed. But it is said 
that the difficulty in the way is that this is one of 
the articles enumerated in the reciprocity treaty, 
which has been so much referred to. I do not 
| believe that this tax would cause our wheat to be 
sent to Canada to be manufactured. I have no 
| doubt that the greater portion of the wheat grown 
in this country will be manufactured at home. I 





In every possible way they have discriminated | 


the Committee of Ways and Means, desiring to | 
| flour in the United States might be taxed and the | 


notdeemed propertoadoptit. They have doubted | 





It occurs to me that this is a tax 
moderate and just. Ten cents a barrel is not an 
onerous tax, and it will not, I think, have the effect 
to drive our wheat into Canada to be manufac- 
tured into flour. I have not seen any proposition 


| to raise revenue by imposing a tax upon any man- 


discriminated against us, although they agreed in || 
the treaty to extend a liberal policy towards us. || 
They have discriminated in the canal tolls. They | 


| taxed, 


ufactured article which seems to me to be more 
reasonable and just. 1 want to vote for the propo- 
sition as it came originally from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. DELANO. I oppose the amendment to 
strike out this tax upon flour, and I do it agreeing 
entirely with the gentleman from Kentucky who 
has just taken his seat, ‘This provision was in- 
serted by the Committee of Ways and Means 
because it was an article of prime necessity, and 
would yield revenue upon a fairer basis than any 
other article which could be the subject of an im- 
position. If there is any sentiment in that part of 
the country which I represent, and especially 
among the poorer classes, stronger than another, 
it is that these articles of prime necessity may be 
They desire that they may share in the 
privilege of bearing the burdens of this Govern- 
ment. Lam not able to say why it is that in this 
stage of the discussion the Committee of Ways 


_ and Means, after recommending this tax upon full 
| investigation, should now propose to withdraw it 


from the bill. Were they ignorant when this mat- 


| ter was before them in committee that there was 
a reciprocity treaty? Was not the gentleman from 


New York |Mr.Spavutpine] equally well informed 


| what was necessary to save his constituents against 


| Canadian competition? 





Yet this provision was 
put deliberately before the House. I believe that 
itis obvious to gentlemen cognizant of the sub- 
ject, that an imposition of ten cents upon a barrel 
of flour manufactured in the United States will not 
prejudice the manufacturers of that article so that 


| competition from the Canada side will drive our 


millers from the market. That is the single ques- 
tion before us, If ten cents is too high a tax, then 


| let the Committee of Ways and Means tell us what 


is the maximum imposition that will save our bor- 
der counties from successful competition from the 
other side. It seems to me that it is their duty to 
iet us have a tax upon this article of prime neces- 
sity. ' 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, by unanimous consent, 
withdrew his amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD. Is it in order to move a 
substitute for this paragraph at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Any amendment offered 
must be an amendment to an amendment. The 
Committee of Ways and Means have moved to 
strike out the clause. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. When I was up before I 
was notable to specify the articles which had been 
exempt from taxation until this treaty was an- 
nulled. I have since ascertained that they are coal 
and iron; and I propose now, by my amendment, 
to put flour upon the same footing. 

The question was taken upon the proviso; and 
it was not agreed to. 


Mr. SHEFFIELD. I move to strike out all 
after the word ** on,’’ as follows: 

Flour, manufactured from wheat, ten cents per barrel of 
one hundred and ninety-six pounds, and in like proportion 
for less or greater quantities put up forsale in sacks or other 
packages: Provided, That flour made or manufactured at 
any mill for customers, for their own consumption, and not 
for sale, shall be exempt from duty. 


And insert: 


The sales of all flour and coal, oue half of one per cent. 
on the amount of such sales. 


My impression is, that the difficulty the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have encountered in 
this reciprocity treaty, is a difficulty which is in- 
cidental to the bill rather than to the treaty. Cer- 
tainly it can be no infraction of the terms of the 
treaty or a breach of good faith, after the flour is 
imported into the United States from Canada and 
after it has become subject to our internal police 
regulations, to levy an excise upon it, in the same 
way precisely as we levy an excise upon the sales 
of ourown country. I think, therefore, that the in- 
firmity is with the bill rather than with our power 
to assess this tax. 

While all the vast mineral interests of this coun- 
try, while all the carrying trade, with the excep- 
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